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HEN it’s so hot you long 
for the old swimming hole 
—think of the oil in your engine. 
Modern tighter-fitting, faster- 
running motors subject oil to ter- 
rific heat. Under these conditions 
ordinary oil may break down and 
form harmful “varnish” on the 
pistons, causing “engine drag,” 
increased gasoline consumption 
and excessive wear and tear. 
Havoline Motor Oil is INSU- 
LATED AGAINST HEAT and will 
not form “varnish” under high 
speed driving on the hottest sum- 
mer days. Insulated Havoline also 
is distilled to keep your engine 
clean and free from harmful car- 


DISTILLED 


bon, insuring maximum power. 

So don’t hesitate, change to 
Insulated Havoline Motor Oil 
TODAY! —at Texaco and other 
good dealers everywhere. 


TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU TO tune in 
the TEXACO STAR THEATRE—Star- 
ring Kenny Baker and Frances Langford 
—Every Wednesday Night—Columbia 
Network — 9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 E.S.T., 
8:00 C.D.T., 7:00 C.S.T., 6:00 M.S.T., 
5:00 P.S.T. 


Copyright 1940 
The Texas Company 
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About this truly different 
AROMATIC pipe tobacco 


Ir's the plain truth... Bond Street 
is too out-of-the-ordinary for some 
smokers—that’s just the argument. 
But thousands of men won’t ever 
again smoke anything else! 

Bond Street gives you rare 
aromatic tobacco never before used 
in a popular price mixture. Gives 
you ‘custom-blend” aroma, flavor 
and bite-free coolness... at popular 
price. Even the women approve 
your pipe...with Bond Street. 

Get a 15¢ tin of Bond Street 


—find out which side you're on— 


do it today! 


BOND j<; 


STREET 


Pipe Tobacco 


A Product of PHILIP MORRIS 
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"SIDESHOW 
A Rattler’s Estate— 


St. Augustine, Fla.: Running over a 
snake on the highway, E. C. Creech got 
out of his car to see if he had killed it. 
He had—and the weight of the wheels had 
forced the reptile to cough up a 1912 dime. 


Bad Example— 


Dallas, Texas: As lawyers, witness, 
and defendant in a divorce trial got noisier 
and noisier, Judge John A. Rawlings threw 
up his arms and shouted for silence. Then, 
in the stillness that followed, he said: “I 
fine myself $5 for contempt of court for 
talking, too.” 


Blushing Groom— 

Greenville, S.C.: A young couple came 
to Probate Judge Guy Gullick for a mar- 
riage license. When the judge asked the 
prospective bridegroom his age, he re- 
fused to tell until his bride-to-be had left 
the room. Then he confessed: he was 25— 
she was 28. 


Perfect Aim— 

Cincinnati, Ohio: With face smeared 
red and shirt stained crimson, Richard 
Whitehawk came into Deputy Clerk Da- 
voran’s office to sign an assault warrant. 
As he reached the counter, Davoran said: 
“Don’t put your hand there. You'll get 
blood all over.” “That’s not blood,” ex- 
plained Whitehawk. “It’s cherry pie.” His 
assailant had bought a whole pie and 
heaved it for a perfect shot. 

' 


New Tool— 

New York City: For carrying a con- 
cealed weapon—a vicious lead-filled black- 
jack—Hubert Elliott was placed on proba- 
tion for one year after he advanced a 
technical plea of guilty. A mechanic, he 
tol! the court he used the weapon to 
straighten out the dents in automobile 
fenders. 


Hot Trail— 


Santa Fe, N.M.: Officers wondered 
why bloodhounds couldn’t follow Andy 
Hewitt’s trail when he escaped from state 
prison until twelve hours later, when he 
was captured in a nearby town. He had 
sprinkled his trail with pepper. 


Expensive Trip— 

Washington, Ga.: A Wilkes County 
farmer invited a friend to make the 60- 
mile trip to Augusta, where Farmer No. 1 
intended to auction off his cow. At the 
sale the friend bought a cow and arranged 
with Farmer No. 1 to bring the animal 
back with them. When they reached home, 
they discovered the bossy was the same 
one they had started out with. Net loss: 
120 miles plus a sales commission. 








. - - because it’s filled with flavor through and through 


You'll get real enjoyment for a longer time from delicious 

Beech-Nut Gum... because the finest flavors are mixed 

through and through. Try all 7 delicious varieties. 
Full-flavored Peppermint, Spearmint, Oralgum 


4 flavors of BEECHIES (Candy Coated) 
Peppermint, Spearmint, Pepsin, Cinnamon 


Beech-Nut Gum 





PEPPERMINT 


LANORED 
j ee PACKING co. 





DON’T MISS THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 


Be sure to visit the Beech-Nut Building. If you drive near the lovely Mohawk 
Valley of New York, stop at Canajoharie and see how Beech-Nut products are made. 

















“Mere, a drink of _ | “Thanks, it’s certainly 
cool water will perk you | nice having a FRIGIDAIRE 
up in a jiffy!” - cooler so handy!” 





Up go Efficiency and 
Goodwill...down come 
Cooling Costs with 
FRIGIDAIRE Water Coolers 








@ Here is an easy way to win employee and customer 
goodwill. It makes work pleasanter for employees, 
too. Simply install Frigidaire water coolers and 
supply everyone with plenty of cool, refreshing 
water at just right temperatures. These economical 
coolers are low in cost and extremely economical 








Economical Frigidaire 


to operate. Moreover, they do a far better job of Water Cooler with 
cooling than old-style methods. Call in Frigidaire Semeus Meter-fMleer 
today for a survey of your requirements. See your Mechanism 
nearest dealer, or write Frigidaire Commercial Costs only 15c a day to buy 
Division, Dayton, Ohio. —as little as 2c a day to run 


this efficient Frigidaire 
cooler. Many other models 
to suit any water cooling 














. 2 - need. Get the facts. 
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Products of the Frigidaire Division of General Motors, world’s lead- 
ing manufacturer of mechanical cooling devices, include: Water 
Coolers, Unit and Central System Air Conditioners, Milk Coolers, 
Frosted Food Merchandisers, Beverage Coolers, Refrigeration Equip- 
ment for display cases, walk-in and reach-in coolers. 
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LETTERS 


Plant Relatives 


In a recent issue [June 10] a correspond. 
ent commented at length on the reported 
instance of infusion of tomatoes and po. 
tatoes in some plant propagation anc de. 
velopment. These two plants, along with 
the eggplant and many others, are all mem- 
bers of the deadly nightshade family, from 
which many food plants have been de. 
veloped. Luther Burbank grew tomatoes 
and potatoes on the same vine ani, of 
course, made great improvement in hot) 
products, contributing to an incompre- 
hensible extent in feeding the work 
through his developments. 

When the question of plant marvels js 
under discussion it will be desirable to 
investigate the origin and it will frequent- 
ly be found in many other plants of re- 
mote connection. Plants, like folks, have a 


lot of distant relatives. 
J. C. McAULIFFE 


|" 











Atlanta, Ga. 





The Paper Hanger 


I have just noticed in Newsweek for 
June 17 three cartoons representing tly 
same idea in connection with a short com- 
ment “Thought Waves” [the cartoons in 
question depicted Hitler as a paper hanger, 
pasting up casualty lists]. I wonder whieth- 
er the coincidence noted can have had an 
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Punch 


‘The White Paper Hanger’ 


relation to a cartoon on page 391 of thie is- 
sue of Punch for April 10, which represents 
the same idea. 


Wellesley, Mass. 


AMY KELLY 





Unitarians 


Your June 3 issue carried an interesting 
story of the election of Mrs. Aurelia Henry 
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Reinhardt as Moderator of the Unitarian 
Church. However, the figures you give for 
the number of Unitarians (60,000) in 
America are misleading. Our present Year 
Book counts 137,757 Unitarians in this 
country. 
EVERETT MOORE BAKER 
American Unitarian Association 

Boston, Mass. 


The figure of 137,757 includes 57,111 
“active members” and 80,646 who attend 
Unitarian churches but are not listed on 
church rolls. Most official sources of church 
statistics (including the Yearbook of Amer- 
ican Churches and the United States Cen- 
sus of Religious Bodies) include only ac- 
tive members. 


Kermit Roosevelt’s Status 


Kermit Roosevelt is a Major in the 
British Army and is thus actively engaged 
in fighting a nation (Germany) with which 
the United States is not at war. Isn’t there 
sme law which is to prevent such volun- 
teer soldiering? 







CHARLES HOWARD 






Houston, Texas 





Section 17, title 8 of the United States 
(ode (pertaining to expatriation) provides 
that “any American citizen shall be deemed 
to have expatriated himself ... when he 
has taken an oath of allegiance to any 
foreign state.” Sections 21 and 22, chapter 
?, title 18 of the Code (dealing with the 
enlistment of American citizens in the 
nilitary forces of a foreign power) provide 
that enlistment within the territory or 
jursidiction of the United States is an 
offense against neutrality—punishable by 
both fine and imprisonment. 

In Kermit Roosevelt’s case, neither the 
State Department nor the Department of 
Justice has formulated an opinion, and the 
only indication of his status to be found 
is both his own and his wife's state- 
ments that although he is in the British 
Army he is still an American citizen, since 
he joined up in England—not in the United 
States—and was not required to take an 
oath of allegiance to the King. 
















Retort 


In Newsweek for June 17, Mr. H. H. 
Trail of Vancouver, B. C., tells about some 
American troops in England, who were 
having a drink in a pub, and, upon com- 
plaining about the beer being stale, were 
told by the barmaid that “it had been 
waiting for them for three years.” She 
might have added that so had the "Inden- 
burg line been waiting three years for the 
Yanks to crack. 









DAVIS A. ABERNATHY 





Palo Pinto, Tex 








Observe, ladies and gentlemen, he plays 
nine innings of softball in the burning 
sun. Look at that hair, dry and dusty as 
the desert. 


He makes a thorough job of it; mows 
the lawn and lets the sun put on the 
finishing touches. Looks pretty hope- 
less, doesn’t it? 





KREML 


REMOVES DANDRUFF SCALES— 


CHECKS EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 
NOT GREASY—MAKES THE HAIR BEHAVE 


































Now he takes a swim and the water 
washes away natural hair oils. The top 
of his head is beginning to look like a 
bird’s nest. 




















Now watch closely. Nothing up his 
sleeves except a bottle of Kreml. He 
applies a little and behold! Hair looking 
its natural best. All the oil it needs— 
without that greasy look. 


When the sun, wind, and water dry out 
your hair, use Kreml, the famous tonic- 
dressing. Gives hair that neat, clean, 
lustrous look—not sticky or greasy. Re- 
moves dandruff scales—checks exces- 
sive falling hair. | 

Women tell us that Kreml puts the 
hair in splendid condition for a perma- 
nent—makes permanents look lovelier. 

Ask for Kreml at your drug store or 
barber shop. 

Kreml Shampoo is a splendid ally of 
Kreml Hair Tonic. Made from an 80% 
olive oil base, it cleanses thoroughly, 
rinses out quickly, leaves hair soft and 
easy to manage. 
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"“Zaed 
at the closing show? 


... looks like Bank Night 
FOR US!” 






BOX-OFFICE BERTHA can always tell Manager 
Mert exactly how business stands . . . whether they’re 
housing a hit or a turkey. And they don’t have to 
“count the house” by eye or by random guess. For 
every ticket that clicks out of the automatic vending ma- 


chine is remembered by a built-in Veeder-Root Counter. 


Such equipment is a mark of modern theater manage- 
ment. And it saves you waiting in line . . . enables the 
manager to serve you better by determining (on the 









basis of accurate figures) just what type of show goes 


best in that neighborhood. 


Built into innumerable other products, Veeder-Root 
Devices “count to your advantage” in many different 
ways. They have increased the usefulness . . . and hence 
the use... of gasoline computer pumps, coin machines, 
parking meters, parcel-checking lockers and so on. And 
they might very well do the same for your product. 
Don’t say: ‘No chance.” Say: “‘Let’s find out.” In fact, 
why not write us just that, today? 


On this page, Aug. 5: How Veeder-Root ite 
put a price on your purchases. 


VEEDER- ROOT 


INCORPORATED 


Factories at Hartford and Bristol, Connecticut 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


IN ENGLAND, VEEDER-ROOT LIMITED, CROYDON, SURREY « IN CANADA, VEEDER-ROOT OF CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL, P. @. 
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The Periscope 











What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 

















Colonial Trust Plan 





The U.S.-backed plan for disposing of 
French and Dutch possessions in this 
hemisphere is already being quietly circu- 
lated among Latin-American governments, 
preparatory to its introduction at the 
inter-American conference. This is the 
plan—sponsored by Cuba (for reasons of 
strategy) but actually conceived in the 
main by U.S. Under-Secretary of State 
Welles—for having the possessions taken 
over and administered by an inter-Amer- 
ican trust. The move would keep them 
away from the Axis Powers and still pre- 
clude jealous rivalries as to whether the 
U.S. or some other American nation should 
take them over. To avoid charges of land 
grabbing, the trust agreement will prob- 
ably provide for its automatic termina- 
tion when and if France and the Nether- 
lands are again ruled by their own free 
governments. 



















Anti-Hoover Tricks 


Hoover supporters are darkly 
suspicious that there was a plot to prevent 
the ex-President from “stampeding the 
convention.” They mainly suspect that 
the loudspeaker system was rigged. This 
is doubtful, since it worked none too well 
for others and since Hoover’s delivery 
wasn't strong even to those near him. But 
the suspicious ones would have found 
another “plot” if they had felt the hall’s 
radiators. For some reason, the heat was 
on throughout the speech, though the day 
had been hot and the outside temperature 
didn’t drop below 72 till late night. The 
sweltering delegates who mopped brows 
all through the address didn’t know this, 
since heaters in the main hall aren’t ex- 
posed. But those who touched radiators in 
corridors, offices, and anterooms found 
them unmistakably hot. 


Roosevelt-Willkie Talks? 


It’s entirely possible that Roosevelt and 
Willkie, stirred by successive world crises, 
may get together and agree on certain 
principles of foreign policy to present a 
united front to the world. Able correspond- 
ents who know both men insist their views 
on the subject are sufficiently parallel to 
permit this. The obstacle to such a meet- 
ing of minds may eventually be Roosevelt, 
not Willkie. Some of F.D.R.’s aides, trying 
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to force him to run again, are already 
doing their utmost to undermine his re- 
spect for his GOP rival and to make him 
view Willkie as “a menace.” But such ob- 
stacles may well vanish with the next 
blitzkrieg—particularly since intra-Admin- 
istration talk now concedes England less 
than an even chance of winning. 


Congressional Temper 


The straight news stories hardly hint at 
the underlying temper of Congress these 
days. The fact is that swarms of Congress- 
men who talk and vote for F.D.R.’s de- 
fense moves in public are fuming in cloak- 
rooms to the effect that “this man is sure- 
ly leading us to war—and I don’t know 
what we can do.” Nothing in a long time 
has equaled Congressmen’s privately ex- 
pressed anger over the attempt to send 
Britain U.S. “mosquito boats.” That’s the 
main factor behind the super-rigid re- 
strictions on sales or exchange of “sur- 
plus” munitions which they put in the 
Naval Speedup Bill. 


Willkie Worries 

Willkie aides are striving tactfully to 
convince his business friends that he was 
nominated despite their well-meant sup- 
port, not because of it, and that they 
could help if they’d leave it to him to 
sell himself to the country in the campaign. 
This episode illustrates the troubles of this 
type Willkie had in Philadelphia: Aware 
of Western and Southern delegates’ an- 
tipathy toward Wall Street and Big Busi- 
ness, Willkie’s assistants advised that Com- 
monwealth & Southern officials stay away 
from his headquarters (though one or two 
did come to Philadelphia). After many 
such precautions, the headquarters staff 
was dismayed, while Willkie was greeting 
a swarm of delegates, to see Thomas W. 
Lamont of J. P. Morgan & Co. walk in, 
greet “Wendell,” and wish him good luck. 


Labor Counterattack 


American labor economists and statisti- 
cians are working at top speed to compile 
elaborate data and arguments designed to 
counteract the rising demands that work- 
ing hours be extended to avert “the mis- 
take that France made.” The data, soon 
to be publicized widely, will argue: (1) 
that French and American industry are 
by no means on the same plane of effi- 
ciency; (2) that American industrial work- 
ers, aided by assembly-line methods and 
superior machine power, produce anywhere 
from 2% to 6 times as much per hour 
(depending on the industry) as their 
French equivalents, and (3) that length- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


ening of hours, except in a few lines like 
machine-tool making, would only weaken 
worker morale. 


Trivia 

In the first four days of the GOP con- 
vention, Chairman John Hamilton’s in- 
coming mail included 4,000-odd letters for 
Willkie, 2 for Gannett, 82 for Taft, and 
67 for Dewey .. . At a Cabinet meeting 
last week, Secretary Perkins asked F.D.R. 
to have a talk with two businessmen but 
was told that Jones was handling their 
problem. When she persisted and asked 
who Jones was, Roosevelt pointed out 
Federal Loan Administrator Jesse Jones, 
seated on Miss Perkins’ left . . . Senate 
colleagues are now tempted to kid Mc- 
Nary; for weeks he’d been hostile to Will- 
kie, calling him a nonprofessional, etc. 





Spain and Axis 


‘The presence in Madrid of German and 
Italian military missions has been cen- 
sored out of press reports. The missions 
are made up largely of artillery and air 
officers. They can be seen walking in and 
out of the various Spanish defense minis- 
tries daily. Neutral military attachés say 
they’ve learned that a plan of campaign 
against Gibraltar has been under discus- 
sion. 


Swedish-Soviet Deals 


Working backstage, Russian diplomats 
have gone far in swinging Sweden over to 
the Soviet camp. The first break in Swe- 
dish antipathy for the Soviet came when 
Germany attacked Norway. Sweden, ter- 
rified by the threat of Nazi invasion, 
turned toward Moscow. It was then that 
the Soviet’s intervention in Berlin brought 
relaxation of German pressure. In the 
weeks since then, Sweden and Finland, 
with Russian aid, have intensified fortifi- 
cation of the strategic Aland Islands, and 
Sweden has discussed with Russia plans 
for mining the Baltic from Stockholm 
to Paldiski, Estonia. At last word, Swe- 
dish diplomats were preparing to draw up 
a three-way military pact with Finland 
and Russia. 


British Bargaining 

From British sources come these details 
of the offer Sir Stafford Cripps was em- 
powered to make to Stalin if he would de- 
sert Germany for Britain: (1) a nonag- 
gression and consultation pact, (2) con- 
trol of the Black Sea through the forma- 
tion of a Dardanelles Corp. (molded after 
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the Suez Canal Co.), in which Russia 
would hold a majority of the shares, and 
(3) Britain’s cooperation in converting 
the Balkan Entente into a confederation 
under Russian and British protection with 
a common general staff and a unified eco- 
nomic policy. Bulgaria would be invited 
into the confederation with a promise of 
frontier revision. If she refused, a new 
Bulgarian Government would be set up, 
by force, if necessary. 


German Famine Plan 


Watch for a German request, possibly 
through puppet administrators in France, 
Belgium, and Holland, for American sup- 
plies to feed the hungry millions in those 
countries. The Nazis realize that the 
Roosevelt Administration won’t comply 
with any such request as long as it feels 
there’s a chance of the British blockade 
hobbling Germany. The Nazi strategy will 
then be to use the refusal to discredit the 
projected inter-American cartel. Germans 
will ask Latin-American nations if they 
want to be partners in the scheme of the 
U.S. “demo-plutocracy” to starve helpless 
Europeans. Note: Washington officials 
regard recent press-association reports de- 
scribing famine conditions in Belgium as 
thé opening gun in this German cam- 
paign and expect it to be followed by 
similar stories about the other conquered 
nations. 


Foreign Notes 


Britain has asked Czech officials to take 
action against Czech refugees of military 
age who’ve been fleeing in increasing num- 
bers to safe havens in Canada, New 
Zealand, and Australia . . . Following up 
its new trade pact with Argentina, Japan 
will raise its legation in Buenos Aires to 
an embassy. Sotomatsu Kato, Minister- 
at-Large, is slated for the job as Am- 
bassador . Taking advantage of the 
freedom of Shanghai’s International Settle- 
ment, the Germans have set up there a 
clearing-house for propaganda, commerce, 
and espionage operations in the Far East 
and parts of the Western Hemisphere. The 
British have stationed two _ intelligence 
agents in the Settlement’s Municipal 
Building to check on these activities .. . 
A Swedish inventor has developed a 
carburetor that permits cars to run on 
either raw turpentine (plentiful in Sweden) 
or gasoline. 





Credit Flying 


Now the “installment-plan” travel idea 
is about to be adopted by major U.S. air 
lines. Under the arrangement, recently in- 
augurated by 66 railroads (Newsweek, 
May 20), a would-be traveler applies at 
any ticket office for deferred-payment 
travel, waits 24 hours for a routine investi- 
gation by the Travelers Credit Corp., and 





then (if his credit is OK) gets his tickets 
without putting up collateral or down pay- 
ments. The air lines have conferred at 
length with Travelers Credit officials and, 
unless something unexpected happens, will 
officially announce the plan within a few 
weeks. 


New Liquor Association 


The resignation of Dr. Wesley Sturges 
as head of the Distilled Spirits Institute 
(as predicted here Feb. 26) will be fol- 
lowed promptly by formation of a super- 
trade association in the liquor industry. 
Organization of the new group has been de- 
layed pending the departure of Sturges 
and disposition of his program. His resig- 
nation last week has given the go-ahead 
signal. The new setup is to present a 
united front of liquor wholesalers, recti- 
fiers, importers, and distillers. 


More Truck Combines 


Considerable backstage progress is being 
made toward formation of one and perhaps 
two big trucking combines to supplement 
that recently formed on the Atlantic Sea- 
board. Farthest along is the merger of 
trucking companies centering about Chi- 
cago and covering the general area bound- 
ed by the Alleghenies, the Ohio, the Mis- 
sissippi, and the Great Lakes. Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., which played a major part in the 
$25,000,000 eastern merger, and John Gott- 
lieb of the Pioneer Trucking Co. have fig- 
ured prominently in discussions so far. 
There are tentative plans for a third com- 
bine in the South and for a loose coordi- 
nating tie-up between the three. 


Government and Trucking 


While the war may cause some financing 
delays for the planned new trucking merg- 
ers, it should also cause the government 
to look favorably upon them. In national 
defense planning, strong and _ well-inte- 
grated trucking systems are likely to be 
considered vital. In fact, the War Depart- 
ment, after making a detailed survey of 
the industry, is already putting pressure on 
trucking organizations and individual com- 
panies to increase their equipment, build 
up terminal facilities, and otherwise pre- 
pare for playing an important part in na- 
tional defense. 


Business Footnotes 


Army engineers think Chrysler’s Fluid 
Drive and Oldsmobile’s Hydra-matic Drive 
may be a big thing for tanks, on which the 
clutches have long been a trouble point 
... Realizing that the foreign departments 
of banks would provide ideal spots for 
Fifth Columnists and wanting to clear all 
loyal employes of any suspicion, some 
bankers are inviting the FBI to come in 
and check on their foreign-born employes 
... The business of making synthetic gaso- 
line from cull potatoes is approaching com- 





mercial proportions. Two Idaho filling sta. 
tions are starting to market it on a test 
basis. 





‘Nazi Agent’ Rumors 


In dozens of communities lately, rumors 
have spread with startling speed to the ef. 
fect that some well-known local figure with 
a German name has been proved a Nazi 
agent. Usually the talk is embellished with 
lurid details of ammunition caches, secret 
radio transmitters, etc. The G-men, police, 
and newspapers have been swamped with 
such reports, all directed against innocent 
persons. At first, it seemed the rumors 
were started by personal enemies or com- 
petitors of the victims. However, the wide- 
spread scope of the practice has now caused 
some authorities to believe real Fifth Col- 
umnists are behind it. Their idea, of 
course, would be to spread false reports 
and then have them disproved so often 
that the public and perhaps authorities will 
be indifferent when there’s real occasion 
for suspicion or alarm, 


Miscellany 


The Canadian “million-dollar” sweep- 
stakes lottery, sponsored by a small aid- 
for-the-blind society, has led to a flood of 
protests, and Canadian police are now 
cracking down on it. So the tickets being 
peddled here will probably be worthiless 
.. . Fordham University pharmacists, by 
substituting water for the alcohol in iodine 
antiseptic and adding certain other clem- 
icals, have removed the “sting” but re- 
tained a solution just as effective as nor- 
mal iodine tincture . . . Information Please, 
top radio quiz program, is looking around 
for a sponsor. Canada Dry, whose spon- 
sorship is up in November, is still unde- 
cided about renewing . . . Because news- 
reel shots of Hitler and Mussolini and their 
armies have caused fights to break out in 
audiences, many theater managers |hiave 
felt forced to delete much of the footage 
relating to the war. 


Press Notes 


Watch for announcement soon that a 
new foreign news service, Overseas News 
Agency (Periscope, May 6), is ready to 
start operations. The agency, backed by 
Herbert Bayard Swope, William Allen | 
White, George Backer, and others, was 
busy last week in Washington getting visas 
for correspondents To popularize 
TNEC investigators’ thesis (“The eco- 
nomics of a mature economy”), Stuart 
Chase is preparing a book, “Idle Money, 
Idle Men,” for August publication . . . 
Thurman Arnold, head of the Justice De- 
partment’s Antitrust Division, will sup- 
port the same general thesis in his book, 
“The Bottlenecks of Business,” which will 
cover “impediments to the flow of goods 
and distribution of wealth in America.” 
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$125.00 A MONTH SAVED ON COST OF 
KEEPING PAYROLL RECORDS 






A small concern saved $125 a month by 
installing a new Burroughs to write re- 
lated payroll records in one operation. 








AVERAGE ANNUAL SAVING OF $7,455.81 






Analysis of 34 recent installations of new 
Burroughs statistical equipment showed 
that each averaged an annual saving of 
$7,455.81 from an average investment of 
$7,808.82—a 95.5% return on each invest- 
ment in new Burroughs equipment. 
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In buying 754 Burroughs Calculators, one 
concern saved $118,462.88 because the 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
sup iS 6575 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 
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7 4 information about new Burroughs developments. 
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COMMANDER GATTI 
Returns from BELGIAN CONGO 
with Great Enthusiasm for 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 








COMMANDER ATTILIO GATTI, 
famed African explorer who two 
years ago set out for the equatorial 
jungle with his luxurious “Jungle 
Yacht” expedition, has returned 
to America with a world of praise 
for his five International Trucks. 

Commander Gatti writes In- 
ternational Harvester: “I do not 
know what importance you attrib- 
ute to my testimony, but I assure 
youl do not give it lightly. I could 
not exaggerate my great admira- 
tion for this so perfect perform- 
ance! The work of these trucks is 
what I had dreamed of so many 
years in Africa. 

“In my nine earlier expeditions 
I had tried so many trucks and 
suffered with so many. My first 
travels were by camel in 1919. I 


then used Italian trucks, then 
French, then English. My sixth 
safari was powered by well-known 
American trucks. Always there 
was chronic grief and trouble... 
But finally at Nairobi my eyes 
were opened when I first used an 
International, and it was a second- 
hand truck. What I then saw from 
day to day was truly a revelation. 

“That is why the ‘Jungle Yacht’ 
expedition had to be International- 
powered. I congratulate myself, 
and I congratulate your company 
on a magnificent product!” 

+ ¢ 

Write for the profusely illustrated 
booklet covering Commander 
Gatti’s long career on the Dark 
Continent. Return the coupon or 
simply send a penny postcard. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


190 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


Commander and Mrs. Gatti 
— from the frontispiece of 
their book, ’’Great Mother 
Forest,’’ published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
ee 
isi » 
THE EQUATORIAL HEART 
OF DARKEST AFRICA jp 


= sold by International dealers. 





The beautiful living 
room and observation- 
dining car,with library, 
desk, and bar. Note 
indirect lighting, tele- 
phone, and two-way 
radio. There are also 
two perfectly appoint- 
ed bedrooms and an 
all-electric kitchen. 


“These crude African 
dirt roads are flooded 
by the rainy seasons 
and amputated in long 
stretches by maddened 
streams; thrown up 
and down crazy moun- 
tain chains in unbee 
lievable hairpin turns 
and climbs.’’— Com- 
mander Gatti. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 
Chicago, III. 


190 North Michigan Ave. 


Please mail me, free, Commander Gatti’s own fascinat- 
ing story of his adventures 


Name 





Address 
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City 








INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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The de luxe caravan at Niangara. All 
the trucks are standard chassis, as 
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IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 















Politicians Blitzkrieged 





in Choice of Man to Challenge 





the New Deal in November 






The Great American Public last week 
swarmed over Philadelphia—in person, by 
delegate representation, by letter, by tele- 
phone, and by wire—routed the profes- 
sional politicians, and wrote its own Re- 
publican ticket for 1940: 

For President, Wendell L. Willkie, Indi- 
ana-born New Yorker, until Monday presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth & Southern Corp. 

For Vice President, Charles L. McNary 
of Oregon, veteran Minor- 
ity Leader of the Senate. 


Act. I: Gallery God 
Nothing exactly like it 
ever happened before in 
American politics. Willkie 
had never held public office 
or even sought it. Virtually a 
neophyte in politics, he had 
entered no primaries, made 
no deals, organized no cam- 
paign. Forty-five days before 
the 2,000 delegates and alter- 
nates assembled in Conven- 
tion Hall, he did not take 
himself seriously as a candi- 
date. His backers were un- 
initiated volunteers, as 
strange to the ways of ward 
bosses and state chairmen as 
their hero. Not until conven- 
| tion month rolled round did 
Willkie have a speaker to put 
his name in nomination. As 
it was, he came to Philadel- 
phia without a floor man- 
ager, able to count the Re- 
publican chieftains who were 
for him, plus the number of 
rooms at his “headquarters,” 
on the fingers of both hands. 
The boys who for years 
have written the script for 
GOP conventions had given 
Wendell Willkie a small part. 
They half hoped the other 










































Voters’ Drafting of Willkie 
Like Shot in the Arm to U.S. 


actors would eclipse even that little. But a 
stomping, screaming gallery throng, packed 
as high as the steel rafters in Convention 
Hall, had other ideas. Willkie was their 
gallery god, and they would see and hear 
him or the script writers would see and 
hear their wrath. For they were a cross sec- 
tion of hundreds of thousands like them 
back home, hunched over the radio, who 
wanted a new show. Like the bewildered citi- 
zens of many a European democracy, they 
had tired of the old actors. But most of all, 
they had tired of the bumbling bosses who, 
in eight long years, had failed to produce 
an alternative to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

As the first-act curtain went up, it looked 





as though they might have to go away dis- 
appointed. For on June 24 other actors 
1eld the center of the stage. Thomas E. 
Dewey, the matinee idol of 40-odd states, 
though slipping, still claimed 350 to 400 of 
the 501 votes necessary to nomination. The 
bunting-swathed Walton Hotel overflowed 
with delegates pledged to go down the line 
with the handsome New York gang buster. 
Over at the Benjamin Franklin, scores of 
other instructed delegates shook hands 
with Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio, whose 
backers figured to hit 300 by the third bal- 
lot. Several floors above, Frank E. Gan- 
nett, Rochester, N. Y., publisher, stuck to 
the boast he would run third on the open- 
ing roll call; and Sen. Styles Bridges of 
New Hampshire clung to his handful of 
votes. At the Adelphia, the suave Sen. Ar- 
thur H. Vandenberg of Michigan counted 
on a Dewey-Taft deadlock. 

All about town, there were rumors of 
deals. Everyone thought there would have 
to be deals, because no one 
had the 501 votes in his 
pocket. Would Taft and 
Dewey get together? Some 
waverers in the two largest 
delegations (New York, 92; 
Pennsylvania, 72) thought 
they ought to—but how? 
Dewey backers felt the 
Ohioan should yield to their 
man; Buckeyes felt otherwise. 

In the Keystone councils 
there loomed the powerful 
figure of Joseph N. Pew Jr. 
and his Governor, the red- 
headed Arthur H. James. 
Would Pew go for Taft when 
James faded, as the latter 
certainly would? What would 
former Gov. Alf M. Landon 
of Kansas, the party’s 1936 
standard bearer, and Joseph 
W. Martin of Massachusetts, 
House Minority Leader and 
permanent chairman of the 
convention, do with the lib- 
eral wing they were supposed 
to control? 

Where 
favorite 


would the other 
sons throw their 


strength—Senator McNary, 
Gov. Harlan J. Bushfield of 
South Dakota, Vandenberg, 
Bridges, Hanford MacNider 
of Iowa? And what about 
that quadrennial enigma, 
Herbert Hoover, who had 
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been invited to speak Tuesday night? Cali- 
fornians whispered that the former Presi- 
dent would “blitzkrieg” the convention. 


Act IT: ‘Stop Willkie!’ 

Act I had closed upon a hopeful note: 
the keynote speech of Gov. Harold E. 
Stassen of Minnesota (Newsweek, July 
1). Act II opened with a fighting address 
by Chairman Martin, but enthusiasm was 
short-lived. At the Bellevue-Stratford, Re- 
publican headquarters, Landon was fight- 
ing the isolationists over a foreign-policy 
plank—a plank which, in its finished form, 
was to be interpreted in some quarters as 
a blow at the Willkie candidacy (see page 
15), because of his sympathy for the Brit- 
ish. The Hoover blitzkrieg impressed a 
restless audience as being more like a wet 
firecracker. 

Over at the Benjamin Franklin, where 
the rising flood of handshakers had forced 
Willkie to open new headquarters, the 
candidate grinned into a thousand faces a 
day, including delegates from all 48 states. 
“How are you? Sure I remember your 
father!” A thousand a day they came and 
found out what the newspaper boys al- 
ready knew: (1) that Willkie was the 
most charming and magnetic candidate for 
the Republican Presidential nomination in 
a generation; (2) that he had a way of 
meeting issues squarely and defining his 
position on them unequivocally; (3) that 
he had asked for none of the thousands 
and thousands of “We Want Willkie” tele- 
grams, letters, and phone calls_ that 
streamed in—that some of the support 
actually embarrassed him. 

“His friends’ll kill him yet,” one news- 
paperman groused. Willkie knew it, too. 
Sweating good-naturedly, wiping the un- 
ruly swatch of hair off his forehead with 
his left hand to spell a weary right, the 
man who wanted to “meet the champ” 
(Mr. Roosevelt) fought friend as well as 
foe. One minute he was stopping a spuri- 
ous press release saying Senator Bridges 
was for him. (The bosses would have hol- 
lered “Deal!”) The next minute he was 
begging Philadelphia papers not to accept 
full-page ads donated by unsolicited ad- 
mirers. 

Wednesday afternoon and evening the 
Convention Hall show perked up with the 
nominating speeches. Dewey, Gannett, 
Taft. “Look at those parades!” a spectator 
shouted. A California alternate, overhear- 
ing, added: “Willkie’ll get nothing like 
that.” 

Willkie didn’t. The nominating address 
of Rep. Charles A. Halleck of Indiana all 
but said: “If you delegates have any 
brains, you'll nominate my man.” Hostile 
delegates glared at the deliriously pro-Will- 
kie gallery; the whisper had gone round 
that National Committeeman Sam Pryor 
of Connecticut had packed the gallery with 
a Willkie claque. Would there be any 
parade at all? 

Suddenly a shout went up. The New 





NEWSWEEK 
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Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 
> 
Stassen’s floor work counted 


York standard was bobbing. Fight! Dele- 
gates and spectators clambered on rickety 
folding opera chairs. Finally the New York 
standard swung in behind Connecticut’s, 
safe in the perspiring paws of 200-pound 
Mayor Rolland B. Marvin of Syracuse. 
Massachusetts followed. Another fight! 
Virginia, this time, with Ryland G. Craft 
of Gate City finally wrestling the standard 
into line. A dozen states. Not much of a 
parade compared with Dewey’s or Taft’s. 
Where were the others? Hostile, suspicious, 
or merely waiting. 

The crowd trudged home to catch a few 
winks’ sleep against the Big Day. The 
bosses, sure there would be a Taft-Dewey 
deadlock. The delegates, sulking over the 
Halleck speech and the gallery’s goad- 
ing. The galleryites, whose only pay for 
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New Yerkers fought over Willkie . 


————— 


hoarse throats was the passes they had 
begged. 

The morning papers said Pew would 
swing to Taft, and that was that. They 
said neither Landon nor Hoover, despite 
their mutual coolness, would ever go for 
Willkie, and that was that. Willkie was 
stopped. WiLLkie stoppep! the headlines 
screamed. 

But was he? That fateful Wednesday 
had brought two recruits—Rep. Frank 0, 
Horton of Wyoming and (most important 
of all) Stassen as floor manager. Added to 
Halleck, Kenneth F. Simpson, Mayor Mar- 
vin, and Rep. Bruce Barton of New York, 
Gov. Raymond E. Baldwin of Connecticut, 
Gov. William H. Vanderbilt of Rhode Is- 
land, Gov. Charles A. Sprague of Oregon, 
Gov. Ralph L. Carr of Colorado, and for- 
mer Sen. Daniel O. Hastings of Delaware, 
it made a nucleus. 

For Willkie, there was no sleep that 
night. Instead, conferences with Stassen, 
Hoover, and Landon. There was very little 
sleep for the first-ballot Willkie supporters 
from 25 states. And there was none for the 
telegraph operators. The country still knew 
what it wanted. 


Act. III: The People’s Choice 


Promptly at 4:35 Thursday afternoon, 
the balloting opened: 

Alabama—? for Dewey, 6 for Taft; Ari- 
zona—6 for Gannett; Arkansas —?7 for 
Taft, 2 for Dewey, 1 for Gannett, 2 for 
Willkie . 

The gallery roared, for this was their cue. 

California—7 for Dewey, 7 for Taft, 7 
for Willkie, and the rest divided among 
seven candidates . . . On down to Con- 
necticut—16 solid for Willkie. Jersey—1? 
for Willkie (all 32 had been pledged by 
primary for Dewey). 
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Facing the issues: Republican delegates joined the popular tidal wave at Philadelphia 


The clerk boomed out the totals: Dewey, 
360; Taft, 189; Willkie, 105. 

Where had they come from? From 
everywhere, for 25 states were bitten by 
the Willkie bug. 

The Dewey men squirmed; 360 was not 
400, much less 450. The Taft men sat 
tight; too early to pour in their extra 
strength. 

“There being no majority, the conven- 
tion will proceed with the second ballot,” 
Martin announced. 

California—Taft, 9; Willkie, 9; Indiana 
—Willkie, 12; Maine—Willkie, 9; New 
ersey— Willkie, 17; New York—Willkie, 13. 

It was apparent that Dewey was going 
down, having shot all his reserves on the 
first ballot. It was equally apparent that 
both Taft and Willkie were coming up. 

Second ballot totals: Dewey, 338; Taft, 
203; Willkie, 171. 

At 6:49 the convention recessed, and 
Stassen hurried backstage to meet Alf 
Landon in a freight elevator. The Kansas 
delegation was getting restless. William 
Allen White of The Emporia Gazette and 
some of the others wanted Willkie. Their 
duty to Sen. Arthur Capper done, Landon 
old the Minnesotan, the delegation felt 
obliged to turn to Dewey for a ballot or 
two. “It’s either Dewey or Willkie for us,” 
he admitted. 

But four Kansans would not wait a bal- 
ot or two. Their votes, added to 28 from 
fassachusetts, 16 from Missouri, 27 from 
ew York, 15 from Pennsylvania (were 


they breaking there, too?) made 259 for 
Willkie on the third ballot; 315 for the 
fast-fading Dewey; 212 for Taft. 

The fourth ballot saw Dewey slip still 
farther to 250, Taft grow to 254, and Will- 
kie zoom past both to 306. Swinging quick- 
ly into the fifth ballot, Willkie added 34 
up to Kansas. Then all 18 from Kansas 
swung into line. 

But Taft had grabbed Arkansas and 
most of Iowa, released by MacNider. New 
York’s switch of 30 votes to roll up 75 for 
Willkie was a blow to the Ohioan. But 
Pew still supposedly held 51 James votes. 
Had he swung to Taft, the latter would 
have finished the fifth ballot with 428 to 
Willkie’s 429. At that point Willkie might 
have been stopped—for Taft still had re- 
serves to call on from Wisconsin, Cali- 
fornia, and Oregon. The Ohio delegates 
strained forward to hear the Pennsylvania 
tally: 

“Pennsylvania casts 51 votes for James 
and 21 for Willkie.” 

The clerk rumbled out the totals: Will- 
kie, 429; Taft, 377; Dewey, 57. 

Frantically, Gov. John W. Bricker of 
Ohio reached for a floor microphone to 
move for recess—the one maneuver that 
might have stemmed the tide. He was too 
late. Chairman Martin was saying: “There 
being no majority . the convention will 
proceed with the sixth ballot.” 

The crowd sensed the kill. In the arena, 
all eyes were on Michigan and Pennsyl- 
vania. Where would Vandenberg go? 


Down to Michigan, Willkie picked up 29 
against a gain of 12 for Taft. Vandenberg 
released his home state. A moment later, 
his manager, Howard Lawrence, strode 
to the rostrum to announce dramatically 
that as the result of a poll of the Michigan 
delegation, 2 votes would go to Taft, 1 to 
Hoover, and 35 to Willkie. Stassen had 
used his personal contacts well. 

Pennsylvania passed, its 72 delegates 
having filed out to a private room for a 
frantic caucus. News of the Michigan 
switch fell on them there like a bombshell, 
for 29 die-hards had just voted to stick 
with James and let the other 43 go to 
Willkie. 

As they hurried back to the arena 
it was Virginia’s turn to ballot. Vermont’s 
vote had brought Willkie to 499, so the 
Old Dominion held the trump ace. But 
Pew, having guessed wrong for four days, 
hastily signaled National Chairman John 
D. M. Hamilton on the platform. Hamil- 
ton spoke to Martin. Martin recognized 
former Sen. David A. Reed, who surprised 
even Pew by tossing all of Pennsylvania’s 
72 into the flood. 

A moment later, scarcely able to make 
himself heard above the bedlam, Bricker 
strode to the rostrum to move for Ohio 
that the choice be made unanimous. 

Next day, after the convention had 
named McNary as running mate, the tired 
but happy winner, soaking from a sultry 
rain, escorted Mrs. Willkie through a 
whooping throng to the platform to pledge 
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himself to a fighting campaign for na- 
tional unity and peace. 

And as the confetti flu.+>red down about 
his sagging shoulders, Wendell Willkie 
voiced the sentiment of 15,000 weary lis- 
teners: 

“T think I'll go home and sleep for a 


week.” 
Significance 
There is no doubt about what the Will- 


kie victory did for a lagging convention, a 
somewhat disunited party, and an impa- 
tient country. Thursday night’s “shot in 
the arm” at Philadelphia not only rescued 
a floundering Republican leadership—its 
contagious revival-meéting electricity 
flashed across telegraph wires and through 
the ether to inoculate a nation. Sympto- 
matic was the reaction of business, which, 
faced with the staggering task of arming 
an unarmed nation overnight, took a new 
lease on life (see Business Tides) . 

Many factors contributed to the victory 
of free democratic choice over bossism, as 
pointed out in Perspective. No one knew 
before convention week just how solid and 
impressive the Willkie sentiment through- 
out the country was. It had grown so fast 
that active Willkie-for-President Clubs in 
one locality did not even realize from day 
to day how fast it was growing in others. 

Probably the most convincing evidence 
of its spontaneity is the fact that the 
newspapermen who covered Willkie know 
that there was nothing about his campaign 
that did not meet the eye. Veteran news- 
papermen have very sharp eyes. 

Nevertheless, Willkie’s impulsive friends 
hurt him in Philadelphia. There is ample 
evidence that the Democrats are girding 
for one of the dirtiest smear campaigns in 
history (including innuendos about the 
candidate’s long-time-back German an- 
cestry). Every time a utility associate 
does him the mistaken kindness of an- 
nouncing that he is quitting his job to work 
for Willkie, the Democrats will echo Sen- 
ator Norris’ “just another Insull.” That is 
the way in which men like Mayor Frank 
Hague of Jersey City and Mayor Edward 
J. Kelly of Chicago have embarrassed 
President Roosevelt repeatedly. It is what 
practical candidates have to expect. 

Willkie long ago was given the Tory tag 
by the New Deal. The fact is that no one, 
even today, knows just how conservative 
or how liberal he is. As a youth he marched 
under the banners of William Jennings 
Bryan and the elder Bob La Follette. Re- 
cently he has said and done many things 
which indicate that he has not forgotten 
what such men stood for. 

One thing no person who really knows 
the man will deny: Willkie never dodges 
questions. And since he doubtless will have 
thousands of them thrown at him between 
now and November, the country will have 
ample opportunity to judge the dark 
horse it gambled on last week in Phila- 
delphia. 
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Highlights of the Republican Platform 


National Defense: “The Republican party is 
firmly opposed to involving this nation in 
foreign war . . . The Republican party stands 
for Americanism, preparedness, and peace. We 
accordingly fasten upon the New Deal full 
responsibility for our unpreparedness and for 
the consequent danger of involvement in war 
. . . We declare for the prompt, orderly, and 
realistic building up of our national defense to 
the point at which we shall be able not only to 
defend the United States, its possessions, and 
essential outposts from foreign attack, but also 
efficiently to uphold in war the Monroe Doc- 
trine . . . We deplore explosive utterances by 
the President directed at other governments 
which serve to imperil our peace . . . We favor 
the extension to all peoples fighting for liberty, 
or whose liberty is threatened, of such aid as 
shall not be in violation of international law or 
inconsistent with the requirements of our own 
national defense.” 


Relief: “We shall remove waste, discrimina- 
tion, and politics from relief—through adminis- 
tration by the states, with Federal grants-in- 
aid.” 

Labor Relations: “The National Labor Re- 
lations Act ... [should] be amended in fair- 
ness to employers and all groups of employes.” 


Social Security: “We favor the extension of 
necessary old-age benefits on an earmarked, 
pay-as-you-go basis.” 


Agriculture: “The Republican party will put 
into effect such governmental policies . . . as 
will establish . . . an equitable balance between 
labor, industry, and agriculture.” 

Un-American Activities: “We vigorously con- 
demn the New Deal encouragement of various 
groups that seek to change the American form 
of government.” 


Government and Business: “We shall en- 


courage a healthy, confident, and growing pri. 
vate enterprise, confine government activity to 
essential public services, and regulate business 
only so as to protect consumer, employe. and 
investor, and without restricting the produc. 
tion.” 


Tariff and Reciprocal Trade: “We shall ex. 
plore every possibility of reopening the chap. 
nels of international trade through negotiations 
. . . We condemn the manner in which the go. 
called reciprocal-trade agreements of the New 
Deal have been put into effect.” 


Money: “The Congress should reclaim its 
constitutional powers over money.” 


Taxation: “We shall revise the tax system 
and remove those practices which impede re. 
covery and shall apply policies which stimulate 
enterprise.” 

Public Credit: ““We pledge ourselves to con- 
serve the public credit . . . by levying tay. 
ation sufficient to cover necessary civil expendi- 
ture, a substantial part of the defense cost, and 
the interest and retirement of the national 
debt.” 


Public Spending: “Public expenditures, other 
than those required for full national defense 
and relief, shall be cut to levels necessary for 
the essential services of government.” 


Government Reorganization: “We shall re- 
establish in the Federal Civil Service a real 
merit system ... We pledge ourselves to enact 
legislation standardizing and simplifying quasi- 
judicial and administrative agencies to insure 


adequate notice, and hearing, impartiality, ad- 9 
herence to the rules of evidence, and full ( 
judicial review of all questions of law and fact.” 7 


Third-Term: “We favor an amendment to © 


the Constitution providing that no person shall 
be President of the United States for more 
than two terms.” 
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How the three leaders fared in the balloting 
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Willkie’s Story 


How the Indiana Country Boy 











1g pri- 
rity to 
Usiness 
e. and 
roduc. 


Became a Political Phenomenon 


Just after the World War, when a young 
Indiana lawyer considered running for 
Congress, an old friend advised him: 

= : 4 : , 

Forget it. First thing you know, you'll 
be elected, and that will mean your fin- 
ish.” 


all ex. 
chan- 
lations 
the so- 
P New 
Career 

Wendell L. Willkie took the advice and 
embarked on a nonpolitical career which 


im its 







sVstem n two decades later made him the Republi- 
de re. Some tired convention spectators slept while... can nominee for President. 
nulate i In the 48 years since he was born in 
7 The Platform Elwood, Ind., 10 miles northeast of In- 
0 con dianapolis, Willkie has had experience in 
B tax. Written as much in blood on the battle- dozens of fields. Son of a liberal lawyer 
eo fields of Europe as in ink at the Belle- and of the first woman admitted to the 
tional yue-Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia, the Indiana bar (his four grandparents fled to 
$,000-odd word 1940 Republican platform America from Germany when the 1848 
other (see table) subordinated a domestic pro- revolution was suppressed) , Willkie as a 
wre gram previously outlined by the Glenn youth drove a bakery truck and did odd 
os in Frank report (Newsweek, Feb. 26) to an jobs in Elwood, taught history and coached 
, inelastic keep-out-of-war plank. sports at the Coffeyville High School in 
all ree At the insistence of noninterventionists Kansas, harvested wheat in Minnesota, 
a real led by C. Wayland Brooks, Illinois candi- worked in the oil fields of Texas, ran a ce- 


enact date for senator, the all-aid-to-the-Allies- 
quasi @ short-of-war pledge originally demanded 
insure by Alf Landon of Kansas and former Sen. 
vy, ad- §} George Wharton Pepper of Pennsylvania 


ment-block machine in Wyoming, picked 
vegetables in California, milked cows in 
Wisconsin, husked corn in Iowa, puddled 
steel in Illinois, and managed a tent hotel 


1 full i was scrapped in favor of “Americanism, in Colorado. 

20 4 99 

_ gf preparedness, and peace.” Outvoted, Lan- But he wanted to become a lawyer, and 
nt tof don preserved party harmony by describ- one he became after schooling at the Uni- 


i shall §§ ing the foreign-policy plank as flexible 

— enough to “allow our candidate to cam- 
paign effectively, in view of the changing 
§ world conditions.” 


versity of Indiana. First, however, he en- 
listed in the Army as a private the day 
the United States declared war (a re- 
cruiting officer by error changed his name 
from Lewis Wendell Willkie to Wendell 
Lewis Willkie, and the recruit never 
bothered to have it corrected) and rose to 
the rank of captain in the 325th Field 
Artillery, fighting in France. Then, in 1919, 
he moved to Akron, Ohio, to join the legal 
department of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. Later, in Akron, he formed his own 
law firm of Mather, Nesbitt, & Willkie, 
meanwhile twice commanding Summit 
Post No. 19 of the American Legion, fight- 
ing the Ku Klux Klan, and attending as a 
delegate the 1924 Democratic convention 
(the only convention he saw before last 
week) . 

The law provided the springboard for 
Willkie’s business career. In 1929 he was 
called to New York City to become co- 
counsel of the Commonwealth & South- 
ern Corp. Four years later, Willkie was 
elected president of the $1,000,000,000 util- 
ity holding company, operating electric 
power subsidiaries in a dozen Midwestern 
and Southeastern States. Only two months 
‘before, Franklin D. Roosevelt had been 
é, elected President with the help of one 
a Hitler). For any party or candidate to ‘Seek % a J vote and a $150 campaign contribution 
ughlin pretend that this was not the case would ' Newsweek photos by Pat Terry from Willkie, long an enroiled Democrat 

be dishonest. 5 ae youths collected souvenirs .- and self-styled “La Follette liberal” who 





Significance 


Seldom has a political platform been so 
watered down with vague generalities and 
. evasions. Events may show, however, that 
the Republicans were wise to deal in gen- 
, eralities. Faced with a world in which 

history is being rewritten overnight, Lan- 
: don felt that the party should leave its 
nominees’ hands untied. The choice of 
Willkie as the nominee makes that phil- 
; osophy doubly sound. For Willkie will be 
able to get the public’s ear during his cam- 
= 
j 
5 
) 
t 
: 





paign; and the public hasn’t yet made up 
its mind on a number of issues, | 

Apart from the nonintervention plank— 
the one point about which the country 
wished the opposition party to be specific 
—the platform is a skeleton of which Will- 
kie could truthfully say: “I expect to back 
it in its entirety,” yet feel free to build on 
in detail from week to week. 

The issues upon which the Republican 
party will go to the voters will be shaped, 
between now and November, by Willkie 
(and by President Roosevelt and Adolf 
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still believes the 1932 Democratic platform 
to be “one of the best ever written.” 
Willkie made a signal success in his new 
job. He squeezed the water out of the 
| capital-stock structure. He doubled the 
average domestic consumption of the utili- 
; | ty’s electricity until it was the highest of 
any major system, and cut his domestic 
prices in half until they were the lowest in 
the country. The 6-foot 1-inch, 220-pound, 
carelessly dressed executive, who neither 
owns a car nor wears a watch, refused the 
chairmanship of the board of directors as 
“too damn stuffy” and abolished it. When 
he was offered a raise from his $75,000 a 
year, he shook his leonine head: “That’s as 
much as the President of the United States 
gets. That’s enough.” 


Candidate 


A successful business career does not 
transform a political nonentity into Presi- 
dential timber. The New Deal did that by 
setting up the government-owned Tennes- 
see Valley Authority in competition with 
Willkie properties. Willkie immediately 
started battling for the rights of private 
enterprise, and by the time the resultant 
six-year battle royal ended in compromise 
last summer, when the TVA bought out 
C. & S. holdings in Tennessee for $78,600,- 
000, Willkie was stamped as a national 
figure. 

But there were drawbacks. One was 
Willkie’s membership in the Democratic 
party, and although he voted for the Re- 
| publican Presidential candidate in 1936, 
he did not admit until January of this 
year that in 1938 he had enrolled as a 
Republican. (Willkie insists: “I didn’t 
desert the Democratic party. The Demo- 
cratic party deserted me.”) 

Another political drawback was the lack 
; | of proof that he could attract votes. Oren 
Root Jr., 28-year-old New York lawyer 

and grandnephew of Elihu Root, provided 
t | the proof when, in April, without Willkie’s 
| knowledge, he started circulating Willkie- 
for-President petitions which ultimately 
rolled up 4,500,000 signatures. 

A third drawback was Willkie’s disin- 
clination to work for the nomination, al- 
though he had always admitted he would 
accept it if it came his way. Gardner 
Cowles Jr. and John Cowles, publishers of 
Look, The Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une, and The Minneapolis Star-Journal, 
overcame this difficulty when they ob- 
tained on May 11 an invitation for Willkie 
to address the Minnesota Republican or- 
ganization—the date Willkie first took his 
candidacy seriously. 

Then, after a swift speechmaking cam- 
paign, but with little political support, 
Willkie marched on Philadelphia. 

In the dimly lit sitting room of the five- 
room manager’s suite on the sixteenth 
floor of the Benjamin Franklin Hotel— 
the main headquarters, furnished chiefly 
with one typewriter, a lone desk, a totally 
inadequate switchboard, and a crate of 
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Willkie as a high-school teacher ... 





irom past experience. Reading by 
Marv Masters. Announcement; first 
meeting of the“Kamshumatu” Camp 
Fire. 

6—Willkie Day. A special program was 
given in chapel for one of the best 
friends C. H. S. has ever known. The 
program consisted of a dramatic 
song by members of the boys’ glee 
club, representing his welcome in 
Porto Rico and the grief of the 
friends left behind. Vocal solo, 
Flossie Jones, an alumnus; reading, 
Mary Masters and a joke on Mr. 
Willkie and Miss Harper, which was 
cleverly planned by Mr. Kennedy. 
Miss Harper gave a reading the pre 
vious night at the banquet giveh by 
the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. in 
his honor. Mr. Willkie told of his 
regret in leaving C. H. S. in one of 








his characteristic speeches. 








...got a yearbook eulogy... 
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Newsweek photos 


...and a peppery cartoon 








grapes—Willkie slumped into an arm. 
chair last Wednesday evening next to the 
radio. 

Straw hat in hand, clad in a rum. 
pled blue suit, the bluff, hearty candj- 
date puffed on a cigar, let the ashes fall jn 
the general direction of an ashtray on the 
floor, and listened to Rep. Charles A. 
Halleck’s nominating speech. “That’s 
beaut,” he chuckled when the Indiana 
Congressman said: “It'll be better to have 
a public utility president than a President 
who has no public utility.” When his nomi- 
nator concluded, Willkie remarked: “| 
choked up a bit.” 

During the six ballots Thursday, Willkie 
again joined a little knot of reporters by 
the radio, trading cigarettes and _predic- 
tions and darting away occasionally to 
speak to his floor managers by direct wire 
or to cat-nap while delegations were being 
polled. The calmest man in the room, Wjll- 
kie in advance called the turn for the sixth 
ballot, confident that Dewey’s strength 
would drop off quickly and that Taft’s ex- 
pert organization could not deliver the 
votes in an unbossed convention. 

Predicting his vote before each ballot 
and never missing—“Didn’t I tell you, 
boys? If nothing else, I want to establish 
my reputation for veracity”—Willkie con- 
ducted a running commentary on the bal- 
loting. 

As his vote mounted on the second bal- 
lot (“that helped my appetite!”) , he lusti- 
ly tackled a juicy steak and bowlfu! of 
raspberries. When Tennessee cast five 
votes for him on the second ballot, he 
smiled: “That’s where that utility fight 
of mine occurred.” When Kansas turned 
the tide on the fifth ballot, he gloated: 
“Didn’t I tell you this morning to watch 
Kansas?” When photographers mobbed 
the room, he joshed: “You won’t publish 
these [pictures] if I lose.” 

Only as the sixth ballot opened did he 
lose some of his composure and confidence 
and admit: “Well, he [Taft] might get it” 
and: “At least I scared them.” But whien 
his nomination was assured, the usually 
eloquent candidate was speechless. 

Mounting a chair, he said simply: “I'm 
very happy, very humble, and very 
proud.” Then, surrounded by policemen 
and detectives who popped up from no- 
where, he shoved his way through a throng 
of 500 admirers and fled down the fire 
escape to join his gracious, slight, and 
thoroughly scared wife, the former E:ith 
Wilk, librarian of Elwood, Ind., and their 
20-year-old son, Philip. 

Next day, Willkie announced that he 
would resign as president of the Common- 
wealth & Southern Corp., followed Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s example in addressing 
the convention that nominated him, and 
on Saturday boarded the 108-ton yachit 
Jamaroy, owned by Roy Howard, news- 
paper publisher, to return to New York 
City. 

On Monday, at his New York office, the 
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Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


The Republican candidate's wife and his son, Philip 


Presidential nominee submitted his resig- 
nation to C. & S., and announced he would 
sever all his other corporate connections. 
Then he repeated his Philadelphia promise 
to interpret the party’s platform in his 
formal acceptance speech on the steps of 
the high school at Elwood, Ind., gibed that 
attacks by New Dealers “made me feel just 
wonderful” because “those boys must have 
the jitters,” and planned a fortnight’s va- 
cation preparatory to a “very extensive” 
speaking campaign. 
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Running Mate 


As running mate for Wendell L. Willkie, 
Republicans last week chose a man who 
had never even met the utility executive; 
aman who, on the very issue that raised 
Willkie to Presidential stature—govern- 
ment invasion of the private power field 
as exemplified by the TV A—had taken the 
opposite side. Yet it was with Willkie’s 
full approval that the convention Fri- 
day, on a first-ballot vote of 890 against 
108 for Dewey Short, Missouri’s lone 
GOP Representative, nominated the lean 





and dapper Charles L. MeNary of 
Oregon, 66-year-old Senate Minority 
Leader. 


In private life, McNary is a farmer. 


Developer of the Imperial prune (largest 
grown), he also raises walnuts, filberts, 


cherries, and pears on a 640-acre farm and 
bird sanctuary near Salem, Ore., where he 
lives with his wife (his onetime secretary) 
and 5-year-old adopted daughter. 

In public life, the Senator is known as 
the farmer’s friend. As former chairman of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee, Mc- 
Nary was co-author of the McNary-Hau- 
gen Bill, twice vetoed by President Cool- 
idge, which would have given the govern- 
ment the right to sell grain abroad at less 
than the domestic price, compensating the 
farmer with an “equalization tax.” 

In the current campaign, McNary was 


c 





Willkie’s Convention Pledge 


I want to say to the members of this 
convention that as your nominee I stand 
before you without a single pledge, promise, 
or understanding of any kind except for the 





advancement of your cause and the preser- 
vation of American democracy .. . § 

I wanted to come here to you this after-} 
noon, not to discuss policies or principles, 
but merely to thank you, to express my 
appreciation, and to tell you of the deep 
sense of dedication I feel to the cause that 
you have asked me to lead. 

Democracy, and our way of life, is facing 
the most crucial test it has ever faced in all 
its long history; and we here are not Re- 
publicans, alone, but Americans, to dedicate 
ourselves to the democratic way of life in 
the United States because here stands the 
last firm, untouched foothold of freedom in 
all the world. 

And as your nominee I expect to conduct 





a crusading, aggressive, fighting campaign § 
to bring unity to America, to bring the 
unity of labor and capital, agriculture and 
manufacturer, farmer and worker, and all 
classes to this great cause of the preserva- 
tion of freedom. 

c ~) 








Oregon’s favorite son but did not take his 
‘andidacy much more seriously than six 
years ago, when he versified: 

The Presidential bee is a deadly bug, 

I’ve seen it work on others, 

Oh, Lord, protect me from its hug, 

And let it sting my brothers. 

When he accepted the Vice Presidential 
nomination in Washington, after insisting 
“TI don’t want the job,” the Senator mod- 
estly told reporters: “I wish they had im- 
posed this chore on someone else. However, 
I'll be a good soldier and do the best I 
can.” 


Significance 


A state which bucks the nominee until 
the very end (Oregon did not switch to 
Willkie until he was already assured of 








victory) rarely is rewarded with the Vice 
Presidential nomination. However, the 
choice of McNary was both politic and 
popular. 

As a Far Westerner, the Senator adds 
geographical balance to the ticket. As an 
active Republican Senator since 1917, he 
satisfies those political bosses who object 
to Willkie’s unorthodoxy. As a pre-New 
Deal idol of the farmer, McNary is ex- 
pected to provide strength in those areas 
where the Presidential nominee may be 
weakest. And as a bona fide liberal, he will 
heighten the progressive coloring of the 
entire ticket. 


Cheers and Jeers 
The nomination of Wendell L. Willkie 


as Republican candidate for President was 
the cue for good-natured pledges of sup- 
port from his defeated rivals, venomous 
attacks from Democratic party leaders 
(who privately fear his strength), enthu- 
siastic applause from the nation’s press, 
and whoops of joy from Great Britain and 
her enemies alike. 

In Philadelphia, the defeated Thomas 
E. Dewey predicted that Willkie will make 
“one hell of a good campaign”; Sen. Rob- 
ert A. Taft of Ohio promised “my sincere 
and strenuous assistance in restoring to 
this country a government based on rea- 
son, common sense, and business princi- 
ples”; Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg of Mich- 
igan shook Convention Hall with “Wen- 
dell Willkie has captured the hearts of the 
American people”: Alf M. Landon of Kan- 
sas praised Willkie’s political principles as 
“very much in line with mine,” and Her- 
bert Hoover snapped his fingers to illus- 
trate his belief that Willkie will be elected 
“just like that.” 

In Washington, New Dealers, recalling 
Willkie’s months-old challenge that “I want 
to meet the champ,” redoubled their de- 
mands that President Roosevelt run again. 
The campaign issue, predicted James A. 
Farley, Democratic National Chairman, is 
“what set of forces, economic and social, 
are to conduct our government—the his- 
toric American processes, or some new and 
somewhat foreign methods of concentrated 
control.” 

Sen. George W. Norris of Nebraska, 
“father of the TVA,” dubbed Willkie “In- 
sull the second”; Rep. John E. Rankin of 
Mississippi suggested that “as a party em- 
blem, the octopus should now be substi- 
tuted for the elephant”; Sen. Tom Con- 
nally of Texas gibed: “Mr. Willkie has an 
electric background, he has an electric per- 
sonality, and an electric campaign check. 
However, he had better prepare for a 
blackout in November.” Sen. Burton K. 
Wheeler, isolationist Montana Democrat, 
assailed Willkie as “an acknowledged Wall 
Street lawyer who openly espoused 
the policy of American intervention in 
Europe’s blood baths until a few weeks— 
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if not days—ago” and predicted that a 
“new and great anti-war party” will be 
formed unless the Democrats promise not 
to send American soldiers “to a foreign 
shore.” 

On Monday Ray Clapper, Scripps-How- 
ard columnist, retorted: “The Communist 
line is that American big business is 
Fascist. Apparently that is the idea that 
Mr. Farley [is] trying to plant . . . If Mr. 
Roosevelt runs for a third term, the Demo- 
crats will have to have a good deal of 
brass to talk about Mr. Willkie’s candidacy 
being ‘somewhat foreign to our usual 
American way of life’.” 

President Roosevelt himself told re- 
porters that he would be glad to see Willkie 
to talk over international relations, and 
the Republican candidate replied “I’d be 
delighted to see Franklin D. Roosevelt any 
time . . . I think one should be courteous 
to his predecessor.” 

In the nation’s press, the Scripps-How- 
ard newspapers acclaimed Willkie as “an 
opponent worthy of his [President Roose- 
velt’s] steel,” while The New York Times 
editorialized: “The Republican party has 
chosen to put forward the best. candidate 
at its command.” The Hearst newspapers 
declared: “He was the overwhelming choice 
of The People. The ground swell of public 
approval of Mr. Willkie had been rumbling 
from end to end of the country, and finally 
broke over the convention like a tidal 
wave.” 

The Boston Herald charged that the 
Republican convention was the “most 
bossed” in the party’s history but added: 
“It had the right boss . . . public opinion.” 
The Democratic Baltimore Sun praised 
Willkie as the GOP’s “ablest man”; The 
St. Paul Pioneer Press applauded him as a 
“businessman with social vision”; The 
Kansas City Star labeled him the answer 
to the prayer: “God send us a man,” and 
The Los Angeles Times declared that the 
choice was “not made in the convention 
hall but in the living rooms, crossroads 
grocery stores, [and] street corners” 
throughout America. 

Across the Atlantic, British newspapers 
rejoiced at the selection of an “Aid-Britain 
man.” Lord Beaverbrook’s London Daily 
Express commented: “Aid for us ceases to 
be an issue in American politics. Both sides 
are for it.” The London News-Chronicle 
declared that “whether President Roosevelt 
decides to stand for a third term or not, a 
President will be elected on whom we can 
rely for substantial aid.” 

The official British wireless, in a Ger- 
man-language broadcast, exulted that “the 
nomination of Willkie means the defeat of 
Germany, the defeat of Dr. Goebbels,” but 
the German press did not appear to be per- 

turbed. The Frankfurter Zeitung acclaimed 
Willkie as a “dynamic personality” who 
“can successfully oppose Mr. Roosevelt” 
and as “near the ideal of numerous Amer- 
ican businessmen who have been appalled 
by the domestic and foreign policy of the 











President.” And for Germany’s Axis part- 
ner, the Italian News Agency commented: 
“The fact that Willkie isn’t a professional 
politician augments the probability of a 
Republican victory at the coming elec- 
tions.” 





Convention Footnotes 


Wires were hot in Philadelphia last week. 
Ingoing telegrams in behalf of the several 
candidates numbered about 110,000. Out- 
going press telegrams telling the story of 
the goings-on totaled about 6,000,000 
words, or fourteen times as many as in 


“Gone With the Wind.” 


| Police counted few drunks, found few 
empty liquor bottles, and even less rowdi- 
ness. But there was plenty of trash at Con- 
vention Hall. Twelve tons were hauled 
away one night alone. 


{ Convention crowds enjoyed reasonably 
good weather, with the thermometer sel- 
dom going into the 80s—except in Con- 
vention Hall. Masses of human beings, 
many of them exceptionally well-dressed, 
milled about Philadelphia’s narrow streets, 
read the gaudy banners of rival candi- 
dates, picked up fans and booklets and 
other mementos freely distributed. Most 
inviting of all, however, was a place to 
snatch a catnap or to rest some weary feet. 


{ The 81-year-old Gov. Luren D. Dickin- 
son of Michigan early in the week found 
the convention “safe, sinless, and sexless.” 
A few days later, however, as he sipped his 
glass of milk, the famous foe of sin decided 
Philadelphia wasn’t so sinless after all. 
The women, he argued, “use too much 
make-up and don’t wear enough clothes.” 


“| On hand as usual was Henry L. Mencken 
of Baltimore, whose big horn-rimmed 
glasses still hang low over his nose and 
whose galluses are not unlike those made 
famous by ex-Gov. Eugene Talmadge of 








Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Vandenberg joined the parade 
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Georgia. For The Baltimore Sun Mencken 
wrote gaily of the big show. His most- 
quoted crack was at the expense of the 
keynoter, Gov. Harold E. Stassen of Min- 
nesota, whose age Mencken estimated as 
somewhere between 33 and 17. 


4] At an unusual convention there was one 

thing anything but unusual: bad poetry, 

Both Willkie and Taft poetasters cribbed 

from “Heigh-Ho,” making Snow White’s 

theme song their own, with minor altera- 

tions. A sample of the Taft song follows: 

Heigh-ho, heigh-ho, it’s back to work we 
go, 

Just keep on singing all day long 

Heigh-ho, heigh-ho, heigh-ho, heigh-ho, 
heigh-ho, 

For if you're feeling low, 

Unless you're daft you'll vote for Taft, 

Heigh-ho, heigh-ho. 


And from Willkie headquarters came 

this variation: 

Heigh-ho, heigh-ho, it’s back to work we 
go; 

With Wendell Willkie leading us the jobs 
will grow, 

Heigh-ho, heigh-ho—heigh-ho, 

We've all been feeling low, 

But Willkie’s hand will save the land, 

Heigh-ho, heigh-ho. 


Alien Checkup 


Some 3,500,000 aliens, many of whom 
came to this country to escape the repres- 
sions of the Old World, must step into the 
nearest post office within the next six 
months and submit to registration and 
fingerprinting. 

Such was the dictate of a bill signed by 
President Roosevelt last week as a major 
weapon in the drive against Fifth Col- 
umnists. The legislation carries heavy pen- 
alties for attempts to incite disloyalty in 
the armed forces or to preach overthrow 
of the government by violence. 

Throughout the nation, meanwhile, 
1,785,000 WPA workers were required to 
swear to affidavits that they are not mem- 
bers of the Communist party or Nazi 
bunds, or forfeit their jobs by July 1, in ac- 
cordance with the new Emergency Re- 
lief Appropriation Act. Ten persons were 
dropped from the rolls in New York City, 
hotbed of foreign influences, and the left- 
wing Workers Alliance threatened to test 
the constitutionality of the law. 

The Department of Justice further 
tightened restrictions on citizens of neigh- 
boring countries, such as Canada and Mex- 
ico, by decreeing that they must carry a 
passport and a visa in order to enter tlie 
United States. Those who have been re- 
siding legally in this country and wishing 
to depart must present reentry permits on 
their return. American citizens were as- 
sured they would need no passports to visit 
Canada this summer, but they will require 
both passport and visa to enter Bermuda. 
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How Uncle Sam guards his life line: Panama Canal guns now face toward the Atlantic 


Panama Alert 


Men, Ships, and Guns Rushed 
to Strengthen Canal Defense 


One day last February, President Roose- 
velt boarded the cruiser Tuscaloosa at 
Pensacola, Fla., and set sail amid fantastic 
rumors that somewhere in the Caribbean 
Sea he would meet representatives of Eu- 
rope’s warring powers (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 
26). Instead, he turned up a few days 
later at Cristobal to inspect the Panama 
Canal. Returning to Washington, the 
Chief Executive urged that planes and 
guns guarding the Big Ditch be doubled 
and a third set of bombproof locks be 
constructed (see map). A fortnight ago, 
Congress appropriated $15,000,000 for 
the new locks. Work began in earnest 
Monday. 

Last week, as the general defense pro- 
gram progressed at the Canal, a corre- 
spondent cabled The New York Daily 
News from Cristobal that the “entire 
Canal Zone defense forces” had been put 
on a wartime footing. Big 14-inch rail- 
way guns, capable of shooting 23 miles ef- 
fectively, were moved from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic side. Electrically con- 
trolled mines were laid at the two en- 
trances, and this week it was reported 
that anti-submarine nets were in position 


to be stretched across the entrances, should 
an emergency arise. 

Since Mr. Roosevelt’s visit, defenses 
have been greatly strengthened. Nearly 
30,000 officers and men are on duty in 
the Canal Zone, with six submarines, two 
mine sweepers, two destroyers, a gunboat, 
and approximately 500 planes. This means 
that at least 10,000 more men are at the 
Canal now than at the time of the Presi- 
dent’s visit. 

Fortifications are so heavy that a di- 
rect attack by an enemy would be almost 
certainly doomed to failure. The eastern- 
most Japanese outpost in the Marshall Is- 
lands lies 6,600 miles from Panama. The 
nearest point in Europe is 4,300 miles 
away. There are European possessions in 
the Caribbean Sea, but as Maj. George 
Fielding Eliot wrote in “The Ramparts 
We Watch”: “It is impossible to conceive 
the collection there of so formidable an 
armament as would be required for an at- 
tack in force on Panama.” A recent well- 
reasoned article in Sapere of Milan, Italy, 
acknowledged that the construction of the 
naval and air base in Puerto Rico made 
the American positions in the Caribbean 
“practically impregnable” to attack from 
abroad. 

The real fears of Army and Navy offi- 
cials at the Canal concern spies, saboteurs, 
and an enemy air raid designed to block 
the Ditch. 


Uncle Sam’s Guns 


Whole Defense Tempo Speeded; 
Armored Corps Set Up for Army 


Developments in the United States” 
hemispheric defense program spread over 
a wide front last week, involving a secret 
trip of the fleet from its Hawaiian drill 
waters, a flurry of preparedness activity 
in the Panama Canal Zone, imposition of 
wartime control over all foreign and do- 
mestic ships in American ports, creation of 
an armored corps, indication by President 
Roosevelt that he might ask for as much 
as $5,000,000,000 more for the Army, and 
a tightening of inter-American security 
efforts. 


Feet: Steaming under sealed orders, a 
large part of the sea fighting force left 
Lahaina Roads June 24—variously re- 
ported heading for the Panama Canal, the 
North Atlantic, and the Philippines. 
Newsweek’s Honolulu correspondent, 
however, reported that the armada was 
repelling a hypothetical enemy attack in 
the Midway Island sector. 

On Sunday, the vanished force returned 
to its anchorage, and Admiral James 
O. Richardson, Commander-in-Chief an- 
nounced that the trip was a “routine train- 
ing exercise, simulating wartime sailing 
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without previous notification.” Neverthe- 
less, the mystery persisted, for Honolulu 
press reports stated that all of the van- 
ished vessels had not returned, and from 
NewsweEek’s Panama correspondent came 
word that units of the fleet were still ex- 
pected there. 


Sure Controt: When France signed its 
armistice with Germany June 22, Ameri- 
cans expressed deep concern over the fate 
of a large number of French merchant 
vessels here (including the 83,423-ton Nor- 
mandie) , as well as scores of ships of other 
Nazi-dominated nations. Last week, Mr. 
Roosevelt dissipated these fears by pro- 
claiming the existence of a national emer- 
gency to the extent necessary to effect rigid 
control of these ships, forbidding their 
leaving port without Treasury authoriza- 
tion and thus forestalling seizure by the 
dictator powers. An estimated 500-odd 
foreign-flag vessels were involved, 103 of 
them totaling 650,000 tons (98,700 tons 
French) in New York alone. 


Army REARMAMENT: Last month, Con- 
gress voted the Army $1,821,853,222 in the 
1941 Appropriation Bill and an _ extra 
$821,841,747 in direct funds and $254,176,- 
761 in contract authorizations in the Sup- 
plementary Defense Bill. Last week, the 
President signed the latter measure (which 
calls for $1,768,913,908 for 68 new war- 
ships, 3,000 warplanes, and 375,000 troops) 
and indicated he would ask Congress this 
week for an additional sum for the Army 
which might double the present total 1941 
defense program of $5,362,319,478. The 
money would provide for expanded produc- 
tion of warplanes, tanks and other mechan- 
ized equipment, and a chain of munition 
plants. 

The War Department announced the 
adoption of the German tank tactics, with 
the formation for this purpose of two 
armored divisions of 9,000 men each, 
equipped with 700 tanks, 300 artillery 
pieces, and more than 6,500 automatic and 
semi-automatic rifles. (There are at pres- 
ent about 500 tanks in the Army.) 

Other military developments: 9,000 
young reserve officers were to be called 
back to active service to replace Regular 
officers assigned to troop duty for training 
the expanded ranks; National Guard anti- 
aircraft regiments were increased from 
fourteen to twenty; 600 troops were rushed 
on the United States transport St. Mihiel 
to Alaska—the first to be dispatched since 
1899—to guard the new air base being 
built at Anchorage, and a reporting sys- 
tem designed to spot hostile airplanes in 
wartime was tried out in cooperation with 
the Union Pacific Railroad. Three Army 
fliers of the Seventh Corps Area flew over 
the 492 miles of roadbed between Chey- 
enne, Wyo., and Lane, Neb., as 48 rail- 
road stations reported by wire their pas- 
sage en route to company headquarters in 
Omaha. The aim was to see how quickly 
and efficiently reports of the flight could 








be forwarded without interference with 
regular duties. The maximum time for 
flashing reports was twenty seconds and 
only two stations failed to take part in the 
operation. 


Navy RearmMament: Rushing its 
$4,000,000,000 two-ocean fleet plan, already 
approved by the House, the sea forces 
served notice they would ask for $175,000,- 
000 immediately to start construction. And 
to officer this mighty fleet, they announced 
a program of voluntary training for 5,000 
young men who will bolster the Naval Re- 
serve. 

In New York, the Navy privately laid 
the keel of the 45,000-ton superbattleship 
Iowa, which will outstrip the present 
world’s largest warship, the 42,100-ton 
British battle cruiser Hood. Three others 
of the same type—the New Jersey, Mis- 
souri, and Wisconsin—will be laid down. 
And this week contracts for 45 other new 
warships costing about $550,000,000 (the 
largest, single contract-letting in U.S. 
naval history) were awarded. 


Inrer-AMeERIcAN Arp: To augment the 
heavy cruisers Quincy and Wichita, which 
were rushed last month to the east coast 
of South America and on Sunday were 
berthed together in Montevideo, the gov- 
ernment ordered the light cruiser Phoenix 
down the west coast to Chile on another 
“good-will” visit. Also in southern waters 
were the battleships Texas, New York, and 
Arkansas, which had Annapolis Middies 
aboard on a training cruise. 

As the White House studied a batch of 
letters urging acquisition of the French 
Navy, the merchant marine, and French 
possessions in the Western Hemisphere as 
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International 


part payment of the World War debt of 
$4,200,000,000, plans went swiftly ahead 
for the scheduled meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers of the 21 American republics. A 
partial agenda of the conference, to open 
July 17 in Havana, includes an agreement 
to exchange information on Fifth Column 
activities and various other cooperative 
eftorts. 

All twenty Latin-American republics 
have accepted invitations to attend, but 
four—Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, and 
Chile—have announced that they would 
send lesser officials rather than their 
Foreign Ministers. This led to fears that 
the meeting would not have the importance 
originally intended for it. 

As a sequel to Mr. Roosevelt’s an- 
nouncement of a $2,000,000,000 Pan Ameri- 
can economic cartel, which will be taken 
up at Havana, the Export-Import Bank 
granted a $20,000,000 loan to the Argen- 
tine Central Bank. Apart from credits to 
Brazil, this is the largest sum ever granted 
to a Latin-American nation, and it will 
be used to buy American industrial and 
construction materials and transportation 
equipment. 

In Uruguay, which rocked with a Fifth 
Column sensation last month (NEWSWEEK, 
July 1), the authorities released ten Nazi 
plot suspects after reported pressure both 
from Germany and a South American 
neighbor and announced that submarines 
could enter port for repairs under ex- 
treme circumstances. This was a repudia- 
tion of a recommendation made in Feb- 
ruary by the Inter-American Neutrality 
Committee that submersibles be barred 
entirely from all American ports as a neu- 
tral measure. 
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When M-Day Comes 


Suppose the United States should go to 
war—what would such a declaration mean 
to John Citizen? Donald E. Keyhoe, An- 
napolis-educated ex-Marine pilot and for- 
mer chief of the information bureau in the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, translates the blueprints for 
J. Citizen’s war life (plans which have 
been in the making for twenty years) in 
a book published this week: M-Day: Ir 
War Comes, Wuat Your GOvERNMENT 
Prans For You (96 pages, 31,000 words. 
Dutton, New York. $1.) The answer runs 
something like this: 















€ Through his newspaper or radio, Citizen 
jearns that the President has ordered full 
mobilization—‘“all man power, industry, 
and resources” being put under his con- 
trol by an act of Congress that :. cluded 
the Selective Draft and a “vast -nuustrial 
Mobilization Plan affecting every Ameri- 
can over 16.” 


©At the office the boss tells him “I'll 
have to hold up that $10 raise. The Presi- 
dent has directed that temporarily all sal- 
aries, Wages, and commissions remain at 












lational 


bt of M-Day levels . . . to keep capital from 
head being shifted around to avoid war taxes.” 
reign His wife phones to tell him the shelves at 
oo A the corner grocery have almost been emp- 
open tied by hysterical buyers, but a flash soon 
ment comes from Washington that “the Price 
‘wae Control Authority has ‘frozen prices’ on 
ative all commodities until schedules can be ad- 
justed.” For a while coffee is rationed be- 
Lites cause “enemy subs” have sunk freighters; 
but later, sugar and some meats go on the ra- 
por tion list. 

ne "In a few days John sees war nuisance 
that taxes appear: levies on checks and legal 
aad documents and additional pennies to the 
prices of gasoline, theater tickets, and li- 
it quor, with steeper rates on luxuries. In- 
me come-tax exemptions on single persons are 
re lowered to $500, and for married persons 
alt to $1,200, and Congress considers “an im- 
we mediate 20 per cent supertax over the pres- 
. to ent rates, plus a straight 10 per cent there- 
Aer after, on all brackets, with graduated sur- 
will taxes above $1,500.” Newspapers, the ra- 
ol dio, and the movies already have been put 
“we under the Public Relations Administration, 
and the word “censored” begins to appear, 

th even over local news stories. 
EK, ‘J. Citizen’s employer is told his busi- 
ey ness (auto trailers) is drafted, and that it 
oth now will produce carriages for anti-air- 
"an craft guns (a fireworks plant turns to air- 
nes plane flares and signal rockets; a kitchen- 
val ware firm turns to the production of mess 
ia- kits; a woolen mill manufactures blankets; 
eb- auto factories stop manufacture of cars to 
ity produce airplane engines and airplanes) . 
ed And since J, Citizen is a salesman, he is 





informed that he must get into some “es- 
sential” job or be caught in the next draft 








(31 to 45) under the President’s new 
“work-or-fight” order. 


{ J. Citizen’s son, caught in the first draft 
(21 to 31), selects the Marine Corps un- 
der a mobilization ruling that permits 
draftees to join the branch of service they 
prefer or for which they are best fitted. 
A neighbor’s son, a worker in a steel mill, 
is exempt, although single, “because such 
workers are needed.” J. Citizen sees that 
those hit hardest by the draft are “the gen- 
eral and professional groups” (clerks, sales- 
men, lawyers, artists, doctors) and college 
students. 





Townsend Trek 


In front of the Hotel Jefferson in St. 
Louis, Monday morning, a puffing, flag- 
bedecked model T Ford pulled to a stop 
and an even dozen South Dakotans piled 
out. Like thousands of others, they had 
trekked weary miles to attend the fifth an- 
nual convention of the Townsend National 
Recovery Plan. Only some had some on 
foot. 

An estimated 12,000 followers were on 
hand to cheer every word from their 
leader, Dr. Francis E. Townsend. Also 
present were 250 members of the Town- 
send Youth Association, who had _ per- 
suaded the Senate’s youngest member— 
Rush D. Holt of West Virginia—to ad- 
dress them. 

The older Townsendites seemed pleased 
with neither Democrats nor Republicans. 
Dr. Townsend warned he would throw his 
support to a third party if neither would 
make better pension promises than in the 
past. One Townsendite, who is also an 
Elk, Kiwanian, Legionnaire, Mason, and 
Baptist, said bluntly: “We are on the 
auction block, and the side that don’t get 
us is sure to get a God-awful belly- 
ache in November.” 

President Roosevelt, the leaders agreed, 


World 


Fishermen used a lie detentor 
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is against them, and they are not sure of 
Willkie. But all admitted they were hot 
for McNary, the Republican Vice Presi- 
dential nominee, because “he’s one of us.” 





Mercy Trips 


The sister ships Washington and Man- 
hattan, having snatched 3,707 American 
refugees from the European furnace since 
the Germans began their war in the west 
on May 10, last week were ordered east 
on what were said to be their final trips of 
mercy. 

The Washington sailed Friday for Gal- 
way, Eire, to pick up United States 
residents of the British Isles, and the 
Manhattan was scheduled to leave Tues- 
day for Lisbon, Portugal, to rescue the 
refugees of the conquest of France. Be- 
tween them, they should repatriate up- 
ward of 4,000 Americans and their families. 

In the Far East, meanwhile, the liner 
President Coolidge evacuated the first con- 
tingent of 1,000 Americans living in Hong 
Kong and sailed for Manila in the face of 
a Japanese threat to attack the British 
Crown Colony. 


Week in the Nation 


Lie Detector: The annual bass-fishing 
contest of the Jefferson County Bass Asso- 
ciation at Clayton, N. Y., was decided last 
week by a unique “lie detector.” The 
device consists of a legal “bar” equipped 
with radio panel and microphone into 
which the Izaak Waltons pour their tall 
tales. A pail of water douses fishermen who 
repeat that old saw about “the one that 
got' away” (see illustration). 





Comesack: Ex-Gov. William Langer of 
North Dakota leaped back into the po- 
litical spotlight last week when he won 
the Republican nomination for the Senate 
over Sen. Lynn J. Frazier and State Sen. 
Thomas Whelan by a margin of 10,000 
votes. 


Bucs 1n A Betrry: Termites do not en- 
title one to income-tax cuts. So the Tax 
Appeals Board ruled last week in Wash- 
ington, D.C., as it denied the claim of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Fay of Staten 
Island, N. Y., for a $1,740 reduction in 
their 1935 return. The Fays contended 
that termites chewed that much out of the 
beams. 


Duet: Two Newark, N.J., high-school 
boys, Richard Wilcox, 17 and John Chung, 
18, a Chinese, hailed the closing of school 
last week by staging a friendly fencing 
duel. As their classmates watched, John 
parried, then lunged at Richard’s chest 
with his foil. Richard clutched his chest, 
staggered, and fell. He died on the way to 
a hospital. The protective tip had dropped 
off the fatal weapon. No charges were filed. 








Stage Set for Spread of War 
to Balkans and the Far East 


Sudden Russian Thrust 
Flanks Nazis and Throws Fight 
Definitely Into New Phase 


Quiet settled over the great battlefields 
of France last week as the armistice agree- 
ments with Germany and Italy went into 
effect. But elsewhere preparations began 
for the next stage. And this time the threat 
of hostilities stretched from Germany and 
Britain across the explosive Balkans, 
through the Near East, and into the Far 
East. 

Russia made the most spectacular move. 
The Soviet demanded that Rumania cede 
to it the provinces of Bessarabia and 
northern Bukovina. After a vain appeal to 
the preoccupied and apparently surprised 
Axis powers, King Carol yielded, and the 
Red Army staged a blitzkrieg occupation 
of the two provinces. Sporadic resistance 
by Rumanians, rioting, and the speed of 
the Russian advance almost gave it the 
character of war and cast doubt on 
whether the Soviet would confine itself to 
its announced objectives. Turkey massed 
its fleet in the Black Sea and reportedly 
was facing a Russian “request” to share in 
the defense of the Dardanelles. 

Moscow’s seizure caused hurried confer- 
ences in Berlin and Rome, and Axis pres- 
sure was brought on Hungary and Bulgaria 
not to set the Balkan storehouse on fire by 
attacking Rumania. But in Hungary, after 
a border clash in which 30 casualties were 
reported, reservists were called up and a 
general mobilization threatened. 

In Britain the Russian diversion was 
welcomed as a counterthrust that might 
distract the Reich. Preparations, neverthe- 
less, went ahead for meeting the German 
invasion by sea and air. Former Prime 
Minister Chamberlain himself spiked ru- 
mors that Britain would try to patch up a 
peace with Germany. And British bombers 
in constant, destructive raids deep into 
German territory inflicted more punish- 
ment on the Nazis than the Reich’s air 
force did in its raids on Britain. 

Italy rested on the armistice settlement 
with France and stuck to a defensive strat- 
egy the entire length of the Mediter- 
ranean. British attempts to rally French 
Armies in Syria and North Africa failed 
when their commanders announced they 
would continue to obey the Pétain govern- 
ment. Meanwhile, the fate and where- 
abouts of the French Navy remained veiled 
in mystery. 

In the Far East developments caused by 
the war in Europe moved toward a climax. 
Foreign Minister Arita of Japan proclaimed 


an Oriental Monroe Doctrine trimmed to 
the Confucian maxim that in an ideal 
world each nation should find its place— 
which meant all the East under Japanese 
protection in Arita’s version. The Japanese 
Army massed on the borders of French 
Indo-China and near Hong Kong. British 
authorities in the Crown Colony began the 
evacuation of 5,000 women and children 
to Manila, and the British China Squadron 
was reported concentrating at Singapore. 


Significance 
Although Russia is still a neutral, the 


Soviet move into Rumania opened a new 
phase of the war just as definitely as did 


we ~4 x - 
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Germany’s invasion of Holland, Belgium, 
and France, which began last May 10. In 
the latest phase the zone of conflict js 
extended to far-distant sectors of action, 

Along the coasts of Northern Europe 
and France, Britain and Germany faced 
one another in a new kind of warfare. 
For the British this involved two measures, 
The first was to extend the blockade to 
include practically the entire continent of 
Europe and retain control of the oceans, 
The second was to concentrate all possible 
armed power in Britain itself ready to 
strike wherever weakness developed in the 
far-flung German lines. 

The German problem was a triple one. 
The Nazis had to accumulate enough 
forces to breach the British fortress. While 
doing this, they also had to protect them- 
selves against a sudden British attack in 
some weak area along their now extended 
lines. Finally, they had to guard against a 
flanking attack by any other power. 

The Russian seizure of northern Bu- 
kovina and Bessarabia could be construed 
as such a flanking move. But there was 
no evidence that it had been planned in 
conjunction with the British, even though 
it occurred at a moment which might make 
the Germans hesitate in their long-planned 
invasion of Britain. Instead, the Soviet 
seizure fitted into the general scheme of 
Russian policy since the signing of the 
Russian-German nonaggression pact last | 
August. i 

Then, Moscow had counted on a long, 
hard war between the Reich and the Allies. 
When this failed to materialize—first be- 
cause the war didn’t start and then, when 
it did, because the Germans went too 
fast—the Russians began taking measures 
to protect themselves from a German 
assault through the Baltic. That brought 
on the war against Finland. The successful 
Nazi blitzkrieg against France surprised 
the Russians even more than had last 
winter’s “sitzkrieg” delay in_ hostilities. 
The occupation of Lithuania, Latvia, and 


The Germans aim their guns toward England 
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Wide World 
De Gaulle: Britain’s man 


Estonia followed. These measures secured 
the Soviet’s northern flank against Ger- 
many. The march into Rumania was de- 
signed to seal the southern flank in the 
same way and create a Russian “summer 
line”—that is, a line of defense that could 
be held against the Reich until winter 
weather allowed the Red Army to with- 
draw into the roadless plains of its own 
country. ; 

Privately, although never publicly, So- 
viet leaders have been talking of a “return 
to the line of Peter the Great.” On the 
Baltic they already are back to that old 
frontier except for the remnant of Finland, 
and they have half of Poland. The tempta- 
tion in Rumania was double, since Rus- 
sia got back lost territory and at the same 
time opened the way to something Peter 
dreamed of but never got—control over 
the Dardanelles. And there is still a good 
chance that Stalin can get away with it by 
playing German interests against British 
and avoiding a serious war. 

But, unlike the Russian moves in the 
Baltic, the seizure of the Rumanian 
provinces directly menaced a vital Ger- 
man interest—control of the mouth of the 
Danube. To meet this, Berlin could adopt 
three courses: (1) ignore the -Soviet 
maneuver for the time being, then settle 
the entire Balkan problem at a later peace 
conference; (2) directly oppose any further 
Russian advance by backing Rumanian 
resistance under its increasingly Fascist 
government, or (3) back a Hungarian in- 
vasion of Rumania as an indirect means of 
preventing the Russians from seizing the 
entire country. In case of the adoption of 
any of these three policies it was vital for 
the Germans to keep the war out of the 
Mediterranean as far as possible and thus 
neutralize British influence in the Balkans 
—apparently Italy’s present task. 


Rumania’s fate and that of the Balkans 
thus hung on the delicate balance between 
Germany’s plans to invade Britain and its 
anxiety over Russia’s flanking move. To a 
lesser extent this balance dictated the 
course of events in the Far East also. The 
Japanese plans for an Asiatic Monroe 
Doctrine were stimulated by the collapse 
of France and the consequent isolation of 
Indo-China. A sudden, overwhelming at- 
tack on Britain undoubtedly would be the 
signal for Tokyo to back its threats with 
force—especially if the United States were 
preoccupied with the fate of Britain. 





Lull in the West 


French Set About Rebuilding 
After Post-Armistice Parleys 


After the drama of the French capit- 
ulation to Hitler the publication of the 
terms of the armistice between France and 
Italy last week struck a note of anticlimax. 
By lengthy negotiations with the Italians 
—who gave the impression of being rather 
shamcfaced about imposing harsh terms 
after almost no fighting—the French dele- 
gation, headed by Gen. Charles Hunt- 
ziger, pared down Rome’s demands con- 
siderably. As finally agreed upon they 
largely repeated the general provisions of 
the German-French armistice, plus four 
additional points. 

1—France agreed to demilitarize an 
area 30 miles wide along the Franco-Ital- 
jan border (the small Italian advance had 
carried Mussolini’s troops only 1 mile 
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along the Riviera coast to Menton and 5 
miles into the Alps to Briangon) . 

2—France agreed to demilitarize the 
Libyan-Tunisian border, where a little 
Maginot Line has been constructed, and 
to establish a similar demilitarized zone 
125 miles wide where Algeria and other 
French African possessions border Libya. 

8—France agreed to demilitarize the 
coast of French Somaliland and grant 
Italy the full use of the port of Jibuti and 
the French section of the Jibuti-Addis 
Ababa railway. 

4—France agreed to dismantle its four 
greatest Mediterranean naval bases, Tou- 
lon, Bizerte, Ajaccio, and Oran. 

Unlike the Germans, the Italians did not 
receive the right to occupy French terri- 
tory—except the small strip where they 
had already advanced. This unexpected 
leniency astonished diplomats, for one of 
the Italians’ most cherished ambitions had 
been to occupy Nice at least. But the easy 
terms gave Rome three intangible but 
important advantages: (1) they laid the 
basis for friendly relations between Italy 
and France’s new pro-Italian government; 
(2) they neutralized powerful French 
forces in North Africa and Syria, and (3) 
they thereby confined the actual fighting 
in the Mediterranean area to more or less 
local clashes between the British and Ital- 
ians, leaving Italy free to conserve its full 
strength. Fascist papers boasted that the 
campaign to knock out Britain would 
start in the near future—but they were 
still vague as to what Italy’s role would be. 

Meanwhile, the Germans squeezed the 
last drop of historical retribution from 
the French. A Franco-German armistice 
commission under General von Stiilpnagel 
was set up in Wiesbaden at the Nassauer- 
haus Hotel, where first the French and 
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Continental Conquerors: Napoleon rose out of In nineteen years, he consumed the Low Countries, 


the chaos of the French Revolution when other empires 


were on the decline. 


made Denmark an ally, defeated Austria and Prussia, 


and dominated Europe, thus isolating England. 
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later the British had their military head- 
quarters during the occupation of the 
Rhineland. 

In France, motorized columns manned 
by freshly brushed and shaved troopers 
rolled into Bordeaux and down to the 
Spanish border. And the government of 
old Marshal Pétain wearily moved to 
Vichy. 

As the Pétain tegime settled down to 
the work of rehabilitating France, refu- 
gees, journalists, and politicians began to 
piece together the story of why it had 
asked for an armistice instead of fleeing 
abroad. This boiled down to a twofold ex- 
planation. First, the government feared 
that if it left, France would be swept by 
Communist revolution. Second, it calcu- 
lated that with a pro-Italian policy it could 
regain some measure of power by acting 
as a balance wheel between Italy and 
Germany. Such policies made Vice Premier 
Pierre Laval, a close friend of Mussolini, 
the coming man in the Pétain government. 


Words 


In the comparative lull following the 
conclusion of the French armistice negotia- 
tions Britain toiled at the task of rally- 
ing the remains of the French Empire to 
further resistance. In this uphill job the 
British last week suffered severe setbacks. 

First of all, Prime Minister Churchill 
gave the House of Commons a bleak ac- 
count of his efforts to keep France—or at 
least the French Navy—in the battle. 
Without any oratorical flourishes, he told 
how he had visited Tours June 13 and re- 
fused Premier Reynaud’s request to be re- 
leased from the alliance with Britain. Then, 
three days later Britain had agreed to sus- 
pend the alliance if the French Fleet was 
sent to British ports, and Churchill himself 
was on the way to France when word came 
that Reynaud had fallen and Pétain 
had asked for an armistice. And the 
Prime Minister seemed almost to give up 
the French Navy for lost when he re- 
ferred to the Italian-German guarantee 
not to use it against Britain with these 


words: “What is the value of that?” 

Soon British hope that the French in 
North Africa and Syria would continue 
the fight has dashed by two announce- 
ments. In Syria on June 28, Gen. Eugéne 
Mittelhausser, commander of the polyglot 
but well-trained French Near East Army 
proclaimed the end of hostilities against 
Germany and Italy. In North Africa, Gen. 
Auguste Nogues took similar action and 
announced the “fullest confidence in the 
government headed by Marshal Pétain.” 
Two days later Nogues admitted that 
“there can be no question of abandoning 
without fighting all or part of the terri- 
tories under our sovereignty”—apparently 
a reference to future peace terms, since 
the armistices didn’t require abandonment 
of the colonies. In neither Syria nor North 
Africa was there any indication that the 
French Armies were being disarmed. 

At the same time Britain’s effort to con- 
vert Gen. Charles de Gaulle’s French Na- 
tional Committee—which the exiled Gen- 
eral formed two weeks ago to oppose Pé- 
tain and the armistice—into a sort of 
government in exile seemed doomed to 
restricted usefulness at most. The British 
recognized de Gaulle as the leader of “all 
free Frenchmen” but his committee was 
used only to recruit a French legion in 
Britain. 

The lull in general warfare and the Brit- 
ish failure to rally the French also brought 
forth a flood of rumors of a British-Ger- 
man peace. Some of the stories originated 
in London, where it was claimed Neville 
Chamberlain would head a new appease- 
ment party, but most of them came from 
Washington and New York circles with 
business connections abroad. Berlin repudi- 
ated them indignantly but only unofficial- 
ly. London, however, went out of the way 
to make official denials. 

First, the Minister of Supply, Herbert 
Morrison, proclaimed that Britain would 
make itself into a fortress “which will hold 
on and hold out in the very jaws of the 
enemy while the rest of the civilized world 
mobilizes its resources for victory.” Then 


on Sunday, Neville Chamberlain, the for- 
mer “appeasement” Prime Minister, now 
Lord President of the Council and still 
leader of the Conservative party, made a 
special nonappeasement radio broadcast 
which was relayed to the United States. 

In a bitter tone Chamberlain denounced 
“idle tales about disunion” among thie 
Cabinet as “just playing the Nazi game.” 
He proclaimed: “We are a solid and united 
nation which would rather go down to 
ruin than admit the domination of the 
Nazis. We will fight him . . . in every vil- 
lage and in every house until he or we are 
utterly destroyed.” 


Bombs 


To back up its rejection of the peace 
talk London last week took the offensive 
in the air from Norway to the Red Sea. 

On June 25, from their island fortress, 
the British launched the first of what they 
have boasted will be a long series of harass- 
ing sorties. Combined air, naval, and land 
forces swooped down on the French coast, 
effected landings, and fought with German 
troops. The Nazis dismissed the raids as 
“more Churchill humbug” but, whatever 
the damage done, the attacks demon- 
strated a cardinal change in the strategic 
situation since the German victory over 
France: now, Britain, instead of the Reich, 
occupies a central position with the ad- 
vantage of being able to hit the dispersed 
enemy forces with sudden blows. 

In bombing raids over Germany, the 
British drove this advantage home. All up 
and down the Ruhr, along Germany's 
northern coast, and in the huge occupied 
territories, squadrons of bombers ranged. 
The communiqués told the usual story of 
burning oil tanks, gutted factories, and 
disrupted communications, and the Nazis 
as usual brushed the raids off as creating 
only slight damage. But unofficial reports 
told of serious wreckage and the disloca- 
tion of civilian morale in Ruhr factory 
towns. 

Furthermore, the Germans themselves 
admitted the intensity of the raids and 
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Hitler emerged from the World War, when Central 
Europe was divided up into independent states by the 


Treaty of Versailles. 





In five short years, with two allies (Italy and a doubt- 
ful Russia) he expanded east, north, and west, reviving 
Napoleon's blockade against England. 
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for the first time they adopted the British 
trick of patrolling the sky constantly at 
night. In one night they confessed that 
the British had dropped 371 bombs on the 
Reich—indicating that probably 100 
‘planes were used, And they told of ex- 
tremely heavy casualties—36 killed at 
Den Helder, eleven at Rotterdam—in 
Dutch towns with military bases which 
the British have been subjecting to an 
especially bad pounding. 

| By contrast, although the Nazis raided 
Britain nearly every night, casualties were 
comparatively low, according to British 
figures—ranging from two to seven killed. 
One of the German raids, however, did 
manage to penetrate as far as Bristol, 
where some of Britain’s greatest plane 
factories are situated. 

The British had to make one retreat. 
For the first time since the Hundred 
Years’ War they gave up territory that 
had belonged to William the Conqueror— 
the Channel Islands, Jersey, Guernsey, 
Alderney, and Sark. Lying close to the 
French coast and completely unfortified, 
they were within range of German artillery 
fre and useless as a British base. On 
government orders to evacuate the islands, 
most of the 100,000 French-speaking in- 
habitants abandoned their rich little truck 
farms and were shipped to Britain. As 
some of the last of the évacuées, were 
being packed aboard ships, German bomb- 
ers staged a raid. Toll: 29 killed, 36 
injured. And by the start of this week 
the Germans had occupied the islands 
by air-borne forces. 

In the Mediterranean and the Red Sea 
neither the Italians nor the British tried 
\4 really big air raid, although the Italians 
‘continued to pound Malta to the extent 
of seven attacks in 28 hours. And in a sea 
filled with warships and dominated by 
air power neither side attempted to raid 
the other’s fleet. But British “light craft,” 
according to the Admiralty, sighted three 
Italian destroyers at dusk and sank the 


,1,073-ton Espero. The others escaped in 
ithe darkness. 


Glory Notes 


Hitler visited Paris last week, but quiet- 
ly, without fanfare or parades. At the 
Hotel des Invalides the sandbags and 
sheet-iron covering had been removed from 
Napoleon’s tomb. The Fiihrer stood on the 
balcony and looked down, but correspond- 
ents did not hear him say anything his- 
toric. He also went to the Eiffel Tower, 
Madeleine Church, the Opéra, and other 
“must” points for tourists making a first 
visit. 

{ The feature newsreel shown in Berlin 
was called “The Happiest Moment of the 
Fiihrer’s Life.” It showed Hitler at his 
field headquarters receiving the first news 
of the French request for an armistice. 
The Fiihrer clicked his heels together, 
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threw back his head and laughed, thrust 
out his arms and snapped his fingers, and 
did the beginning of a dance step. When 
Gen. Wilhelm Keitel gave him a message 
to Mussolini to sign, Hitler affixed his sig- 
nature, then spread his arms wide and 
cried: “It is finished!” 


{ Mussolini entered France on June 28. 
The Duce drove over the Little St. Ber- 
nard Pass—the route which some authori- 
ties say Hannibal used to invade Italy— 
and inspected the Italian lines on French 
territory in the Isére Valley. 





Red Grab 


Bite Into Rumanian Territory 
Shifts War Scene to Balkans 


In a speech last January to the garrison 
at Kishineff, capital of the Rumanian 
province of Bessarabia, King Carol said: 
“No foe will ever be able to trample on 
what is sacredly and forever Rumanian.” 
The tongue was the language of Rumania 
but the words were the kind that had been 
heard in other threatened countries from 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland down the 
list to France. 

Last week a Russian foe trampled on 
Bessarabia and on part of the neighboring 
province of Bukovina as well. And when 
the showdown came neither Carol’s army, 
his formal but impossible guarantee from 
Britain, nor the more potent interest of 
Germany and Italy stood in the way. 


Technique 

The Russian ultimatum, with map at- 
tached showing how far the Red Army 
intended to go, was handed to George 
Davidescu, Rumanian Minister to Mos- 
cow, on June 26. Carol countered with 
proposals for a conference. The Russians 
accepted, but began the invasion anyway 





2 p.m. on June 28. 
The Rumanian forces in Bessarabia and 











Calendar of the War 


4 Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig ‘returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an- 
4nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 
many. 


Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 
Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance 


« Balkans. 
Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 


{ 
§ Dec. 17—The Graf Spee is scuttled by 
her crew off Montevideo, Uruguay. 


March 13—Finnish-Russian peace treaty 
is signed in Moscow. 

April 9—Germany occupies Denmark and 
invades Norway. 

April 15—Allied troops land in Norway. 

May 2—Allies withdraw from Central 
Norway, because of German air superiority. 
| May 10—Germany invades Belgium, the 

Netherlands, and Luxembourg. Winston 
Churchill becomes Prime Minister. 


May 14—Netherlands capitulates, and 


ment are established in London. 


May 19—Gen. Maxime Weygand replaces 
Gen. Maurice Gamelin as Allied Generalis- 
simo. 

May 28—King Leopold of Belgium sur- 
renders. 


June 2—British War Ministry announces 
that four-fifths of the BEF has been evacu- 


ated from Flanders. 


June 5—The German Somme offensive 
begins at dawn. 


June 10—Mussolini announces Italy’s 
entry into the war against the Allies. 


June 14—Germany’s troops for the sec- 
ond time in a century march into Paris as 
the French abandon their capital to save it 
from destruction. 


June 17—Henri Philippe Pétain, succeed- 
Ying Reynaud as Premier of France, asks 
Germany for an armistice. 


June 22—In the same “Armistice car” at 
Compiégne where Germany sued for peace 
in 1918, French delegates accept German 
terms. 


June 23—Gen. Charles de Gaulle, in Lon- 
don, announces formation of the French 
National Committee to carry on the war. 


June 24—In a villa outside Rome, French 
delegates accept Italy’s armistice terms. 
Fighting ceases all over France. 


June 28—After an ultimatum to King 
Carol of Rumania, Russia begins occupation 
of the ceded territories of Bessarabia and 
Northern Bukovina. Rumania mans the 
Bulgarian and Hungarian frontiers to fore- 
stall like demands for the return of pre- 
World War territory. 





} with the Allies to resist aggression in the? 


Queen Wilhelmina and the Dutch Govern-? 








Bukovina had orders to fall back. But in 
some places they did so only to find the 
Russians already behind them. Stalin 
showed Hitler that he also had material 
and technique for a blitzkrieg. In addition 
to the tanks and motorized columns which 
crossed the Dniester River, Soviet para- 
chutists rained down at distant points. 
(The Soviets invented the parachute in- 
fantry, only to have the Germans outdo 
them at it.) In Rumania, however, the 
Reds tried something else they had prac- 
ticed for a long time, and which even the 
Germans hadn’t used yet in actual combat 
—the landing of small tanks swung beneath 
huge “kangaroo” transport planes. 

These super-mobile troops struck far 
south into Bessarabia, landing and taking 
Reni, the town at the junction of the 
Danube and the Prut Rivers. The landing 


there was more than an exercise in 
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technique. It gave Russia a clutch on 
the Danube, the supply artery without 
which Hitler couldn’t keep on with his 
war in the west. 

Surprised Rumanian detachments did a 
little fighting when they backed into these 
and other Soviet blitzkriegers, but most 
of such bloodshed as there was came from 
the turning loose of old hatreds. Germans 
in Bessarabia, many of them prosperous 
farmers, were caught totally unprepared 
and fled. But Ukrainians, Russians, Jews, 
and Rumanians—the minority hodgepodge 
of one of history’s oldest borderlands— 
took the chance to work off grudges. In 
some places the jails were opened, and 
several of the 80 refugee trains which had 
reached Bucharest by Monday had been 


stoned on the way. 


Wild East 


Before the Bucharest police threatened 
to arrest any café proprieter who let his 
customers talk politics, these traditional 
breeding places of cynical gossip coined 
“Wild East” to describe Stalin’s methods. 
Bessarabia is a corner of the European 
East which has been accustomed to 
frontier gunplay for a long time, overrun 
by Russians, Turks, and other conquerors. 

Rumania got the province in 1918 as 
a sort of ransom. During the war Ru- 
mania’s gold supply and secret archives 
were sent for safekeeping to the Russian 
Czar at Petrograd. After the Bolshevik 
Revolution the Reds sent back the archives 
but said they couldn’t find the gold. Ru- 
mania took Bessarabia and was never 
forgiven by the Russians. 

Stalin had no historic claim to Bu- 
kovina, which was part of the old Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. But the dictator in 
the Kremlin was not aiming at any such 
theatrical reversal of history as Hitler 
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inflicted on the French in the Armistice 
ceremonies at Compiégne last month. His 
motives were more complicated. The 
fundamental one was to create a new 
puffer against the time when Hitler turns 
east. 
Another motive also concerned relations 
between these two suspicious partners. 
Many Ukrainians live in Bessarabia, and 
Cernauti, the capital of Bukovina, has 
become the center of the Ukrainian Auton- 
omist Movement since these would-be 
revolutionaries were driven out of the 
Carpatho-Ukraine by the Hungarians in 
the dismemberment of Czecho-Slovakia. 

This region of hyphenated names and 
divided allegiances is vital to Russia. Her 
own Ukraine is the bread basket of the 
Country. For years Ukrainians outside 
Russia, in Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
Rumania, have urged their Sovietized kin- 
folk to revolt for independence. 

The Ukrainian movement had German 
backing in the days when Hitler was 
Stalin’s avowed enemy. Then the support 
lapsed when the two dictators made their 
deal last August. In recent months it has 
been revived, as one of Hitler’s surrepti- 
tious controls over Stalin. Meanwhile, 
however, the Red dictator had acquired 
the Polish Ukraine, and last week’s move 
brought two remaining hotbeds of trouble 
under the sway of his own OGPU. 


Carol 


The unfortunate King Carol himself 
supplied Stalin with another motive. 
Carol is the grandnephew of the poet- 
Queen Carmen Sylva and the son of the 
famous Queen Marie. For years he pre- 
ferred to live in exile with Magda Lupescu 
while his son, Prince Michael, kept the 
throne safe for respectability. Since re- 
turning, however, he has lived down the 
romantic past and built a reputation as 
a solid statesman. 

The half-Jewish Mme. Lupescu, now 
matronly, was his adviser. She helped him 
walk the tightrope between the Allies and 
Germany in the early days of the war and 
only left Bucharest two months ago when 
it became evident to such shrewd eyes 
that the crackup was inevitable. 

France’s defeat destroyed whatever 
strength remained in the Allied guarantee 
of last April to protect Rumania against 
aggression. Last month Carol swung 
violently over to the German side, choos- 
ing a pro-Nazi foreign minister and at- 
tempting to solidify all political forces into 
: single party with a strong anti-Semitic 
jas. 

That was the internal situation which 
opened the way for Stalin. For instead of 
unity Carol got unrest, with every type of 
liberal chafing under enforced Nazism. 
Hence the Russian invasion meant more 
than loss of a couple of provinces: it 
tempted other greedy neighbors, Hungary 
and Bulgaria; and it also threatened to 
bring on the internal explosion which 


would end the dynasty and leave young 
Michael without the throne for which he 
had been so carefully trained. 

When Carol first appealed to Hitler to 
stop Stalin, the substance of the answer 
was: “Ask the British; they guaranteed 
you.” On Monday of this week the King 
thereupon formally abrogated the British 
guarantee and put himself under Hitler’s 
protection. 


Reaction 


Rumania, the Axis, and the Allies had 
long been reconciled to the prospect of 
Russia taking over Bessarabia. But the 
Soviet’s move came as a blow because of 
its suddenness and because the Russians 
took Bukovina as well—and hinted at 
even further advances, including Con- 
stantsa, Rumania’s chief port. 

Both Berlin and Rome at first professed 
to have been previously warned by Mos- 
cow. Yet all their subsequent reactions 
belied this, and the German Minister to 
Bucharest, Dr. Wilhelm Fabricius, flew 
hurriedly to Vienna while Germans in 
the Rumanian capital denounced the 
Russian invasion as a_British-inspired 
trick. From Rome, pressure was im- 
mediately exerted on Hungary and Bul- 
garia to withhold their demands for the 
present. 

The Balkan Entente promptly fell to 
pieces. Two of Rumania’s partners in the 
pact, Yugoslavia and Greece, proclaimed 
themselves completely disinterested. The 
third, Turkey, immediately called up 
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troops and massed its navy at the Bosporus 
entrance of the Black Sea. But neither 
of these actions was designed to aid 
Rumania. Instead, they were specifically 
aimed at Bulgaria and a possible Russian 
advance down the shores of the Black 
Sea. In Ankara, rumors circulated that 
Russia had asked to share in the defense 
of the Dardanelles, although government 
spokesmen denied that these had any 
foundation. 

They did admit, however, that they “ex- 
pected” some such proposal this week. For 
a starter, the Russians might be satisfied 
with a joint control. But this was another 
Soviet claim with a pre-Bolshevik history. 
Russia aspired to control of the Darda- 
nelles outlet of the Black Sea long ago. Ger- 
many’s “Berlin-Bagdad” dream in the 
Kaiser’s day also included the Dardanelles. 
Hence this was one fundamental point at 
which the interests of Hitler and Stalin 
clashed. And despite all Berlin’s claims that 
nothing was wrong, Stalin was on the way 
to reaching the goal first unless Hitler 
risked a diversion of strength from the 
west. 


Hungary 

For the first few days Budapest re- 
mained quiet under the impact of the 
Rumanian crisis. Then suddenly on Mon- 
day the atmosphere changed to one of 
impending war—as if the impatient Mag- 
yars had suddenly received a green light 
from the Germans. 

Police made the rounds of cafés and 
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Where the Reds bit off chunks of Rumania 
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hotels, singled out reservists, and took 
them directly to barracks. Planes flew 
over the city dropping leaflets asking for 
aid for the Red Cross. Railway traffic was 
drastically curtailed. A four-day prohibi- 
tion on the sale of liquor was proclaimed 
—a step that usually foreshadows a general 
mobilization. 

An official news agency announcement 
claimed that Rumania was “on the point 
of collapse.” The Foreign Office issued 
statements stressing the fact that Hun- 
gary’s “historic mission” was to defend 
“western civilization against any attacks 
coming from the east.” 

Finally, on the tense Hungarian frontier 
occurred the inevitable border clash. Buda- 
pest claimed that Rumanian guards had 
fired on Hungarians. And Bucharest ad- 
mitted that there had been fighting, in 
which casualties were incurred. 
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Pressure on the Pope sr 4 


On the road to supreme power, Napoleon 
imprisoned two Popes for defying him. 
Pius VI died in 1799 at Valence, where he 
was taken because he had joined the coali- 
tion against the dictator. Pius VII, the suc- 
cessor, went to Paris in 1804 to anoint Na- 
poleon as hereditary emperor. The Pontiff 
rebelled, however, when the Corsican pro- 
claimed himself Emperor of Rome and de- 
manded the Fisherman’s Ring, symbol of 
the Papacy. He sent the ring—broken. 
Pius VII, too, was made captive, first at 
Savona, later at Fontainebleau. Then came 
Waterloo and, as the Pope returned in 
triumph to Rome, the Little Corporal had 
to sign his abdication in that same palace 
at Fontainebleau. 

The late Pope Pius XI came to terms 
with Mussolini in 1929, when the Lateran 
Treaties were signed. But four years later 
a greater dictator seized power in Ger- 
many and subsequently joined hands with 
Mussolini. Today history shows signs of 
repeating itself: the Rome-Berlin Axis is 
increasing its pressure on the Vatican, and 
there are even rumors in church circles 
that Pius XII may be forced to resign in 
favor of a more amenable Pontiff. These 
circles say that, since Italy entered the 
war, the Vatican has virtually been cut 
off from the outside world, with all com- 
munications subject to rigid censorship. 

A Rome dispatch to The New York 
Times last week gave some substance to 
the rumors. The Vatican, according to the 
dispatch, was said to be alarmed by the 
harshness of the German and Italian arm- 
istice terms and would oppose a worse 
peace than Versailles—which it condemned 
at the time. And on June 24 Father Filip- 
po Soccorsi, director of the Vatican radio, 
speaking in Latin over a world hookup, 
declared: “The new European conflict is 
a sad consequence of the previous World 
War, which did not result in a true peace 
because it was not a true peace of God. 
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This fact was deplored by both Benedict 
XV and Pius XI.” 

Meanwhile, The Manchester Guardian, 
leading liberal British newspaper, reported 
an Axis plan—if Britain is defeated—to 
turn Palestine over to the Vatican and 
send the Holy Land Jews to Ethiopia. At 
the same time, 30 Italian bishops wired 
Mussolini to raise the Italian flag over the 


Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem to crown the 
“unfailing victory of our army” and as a 
symbol of “the harmony between the civil- 
ized people of Imperial and Christian 
Rome.” And the Rome paper II Piccolo 
upheld Victor Emmanuel’s “legitimate” 
right to the title of King of Jerusalem on 
the ground that Marie of Antioch ceded 
the title to the King of Naples in 1277. 
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F.. the first eight months of the 
war, the British fortress of Gibraltar oc- 
cupied little attention, although its im- 
portance as a stronghold of Allied strat- 
egy in the Mediterranean was generally 
recognized, along with its traditional 
strength and invulnerability. 

With the collapse of France, however, 
Gibraltar has come into the news as an 
outstanding and important military ob- 
jective of the Axis Powers. The French 
armistice terms with Germany and Italy 
place the Axis in an excellent geograph- 
ical position to cooperate with Spain, 
which occupies Tangier and is asserting 
her hereditary claims to both the Rock 
and French Morocco. Italy is expected 
to demand freedom in the Mediterranean 
and control of the French North African 
colonies. 

In the past, this great fortress of the 
British Empire was a sea target only, and 
as long as the British Navy ruled the 
waves it was thought of as impregnable. 
But today all is changed. Gibraltar was 
never so vulnerable and threatened in all 
its 236 years of British life: it is open to 
attack from both air and land; no longer 
can the sea be its shield. 


Setting 

Gibraltar, a peninsula, juts from the 
Spanish coast into the Mediterranean 
some 12 miles inside the narrow 9-mile 
straits that bear its name. To the south 
lie Spanish Morocco and Tangier. Fif- 
teen miles directly across the straits from 
Gibraltar is the Spanish fortified town of 
Ceuta, and west of the south end of the 
promontory (Europa Point) is a rugged 
10-mile mountain coast terminating at 
Tarifa (whose name springs from the 
tariffs exacted by eighth-century pi- 
rates) , which dominates the north side of 
the straits. 

The Gibraltar headland extends from 
the Spanish border due south for about 
3% miles. As it leaves the Spanish 
frontier it is a narrow flat sandy stretch; 
then the ground abruptly climbs to a 
height of 1,396 feet. The town (20,000 ci- 
vilians and a peace-time garrison of 6,600 
soldiers) is situated on the flats and 
slopes on the west side of the hill. The 
harbor and all the shipping are also on 
the west. 


History 


Turning back the clock to a June day 
161 years ago, we see the Rock defended 
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Spain Holds Key to Three-Way Attack on Gibraltar 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


by five British and three German regi- 
ments against Spanish-French attack. In 
the “Great Siege,” the Spanish plan was 
to cut off the garrison from the land mar- 
kets, attack the English oversea supply 
line with the small fleet based on Ceuta, 
and storm Gibraltar Harbor with gun- 
boats specially equipped for the pur- 
pose. 

The land blockade was successful, and 
the garrison ran short of rations, as the 
town normally received its local supplies 
from across the border. And, although 
the Spaniards were unable to prevent the 
landing of annual relief expeditions from 
England, their land batteries harassed 
the unloading operations and great dam- 
age was done by small rowboats armed 
with guns in battery. These craft op- 
erated at night from the Algeciras side 
of the bay in conjunction with the Span- 
ish batteries, which on one occasion prac- 
tically blew up the town. In this opera- 
tion 170 cannons bombarded the Rock 
for six weeks, expending 56,000 shot and 
20,000 shells. 

This siege, which lasted four years, 
gave Spain an early role as a war labora- 
tory, a part she so successfully played 
for European nations in her recent civil 
war. Artilleryists experimented with 
fuses timed to explode shells over the 
enemy and with improvised mortars made 
by cutting holes in the solid rock, then 
fitting in the cavities a copper capsule 
loaded with powder and stones. 

In September 1782 came the great at- 
tack. Great cut-down ships, armed with 
142 cannons and aided by 186 pieces in 
the land batteries, made a final effort to 
capture the fortress. Visitors are report- 
ed to have come for miles from the in- 
terior of Spain “to see the capture of the 
Rock.” 

The French had placed great confi- 
dence in their armada, and dramas were 
being played in Paris illustrating how 
these vessels were to destroy Gibraltar. 
The British, knowing of this impending 
attack, built many kilns and through the 
use of these small furnaces were able to 
use “red hot shot” against the land bat- 
teries and the approaching armada. The 
‘effect of this shot, forerunners of the pres- 
ent incendiary shells, was decisive, re- 
pelling the last real attack. 

During the Gibraltar siege, Port Ma- 
hén, the present Spanish fortified naval 
base on Minorca, was surrounded and 
captured, leaving Gibraltar as the last 





British stronghold in the Western Med- 
iterranean. 


The Encirclement 

Nowadays, since Gibraltar is vulner- 
able to attack from both land and air, the 
Axis has a guide for its policy toward con- 
quered France and in its political rela- 
tionships with Spain. A neutral Spain 
would make impossible an attack by 
land. But should she join the Axis, the 
necessary boundary links have been es- 
tablished: (1) the terms of the French 
armistice bring German troops to Hen- 
daye and the Bidassoa, which form the 
gateway to Northern Spain through 
which pass the main highway and the 
Berlin-Paris-Lisbon-Madrid rail route; 
(2) the French Mediterranean coast will 
be dominated by Mussolini, enabling 
Italy to bring troops via Perpignan to 
the main rail and highways leading into 
Eastern and Southern Spain. 

In such a movement of German and 
Italian troops and equipment, it is not 
beyond probability to visualize that great 
guns from the Maginot Line (some of 
which now are being shifted to Channel 
ports) may be turned over to Spain to be 
mounted on her Mediterranean shores. 
While the low, narrow, sandy area from 
La Linea to the Rock would make a suc- 
cessful land attack most difficult, siege 
operations could be initiated. Even if not 
successful, they would contribute to the 
main objective of reducing the fortress. 

The fortress has guns pointed land- 
ward, but its great emplacements are 
sited for fire seaward. While the fortifi- 
cations may be difficult targets, particu- 
larly as the important guns are on the 
east and south sides of the Rock, the pe- 
ninsula has some more vulnerable spots. 
The harbor and the thickly inhabited 
areas lie on the west side within 6 to 10 
miles of the hills back of the west shore 
of Gibraltar Bay, within easy gun ranges 
from the Spanish shores. 

Although shipping coming in and out 
of the harber could be stopped, there is 
evidence that the defending garrison 
could hold out with its present food and 
munition stores for several years, and the 
water supply is abundant. However, the 
main mission of Gibraltar—to prevent 
the entrance or departure of enemy ves- 
sels into or from the Mediterranean— 
would probably cease at the beginning of 
the siege; this, of course, would be the 
immediate objective of the offensive. 
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Britain’s Fleet, Menaced as Never Before 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


‘Dae through the defection of 
France, Britain stands isolated as never 
before since the dark days of Napoleon. 
The struggle which was proving quite a 
task for Britain and France in alliance 
now must be carried on by Britain alone 
against Germany and Italy. The military 
and naval situation is a serious one, and 
the government in London faces almost 
equally grave political issues. - 


Military 

The danger of invasion is so acute that 
for the present fleet effort must center 
around this problem, and its light forces 
must be distributed to counter any con- 
templated move of the enemy. Impor- 
tant as the Mediterranean always has 
been in British policy, the need for 
home protection plus the loss of French 
aid—whether it turns out to be com- 
plete or only partial—renders Gibraltar 
(see page 29), the Suez Canal, and 
Egypt less secure and gives Italy a 
freer hand. 

Moreover, German acquisition of the 
French seacoast has made Britain’s sup- 
ply problem harder. The convoy system 
will be hard pressed by enemy airplanes 
and submarines, and the need to guard 
against sea raiders is increased. Posses- 
sions overseas must rely more on their 
own strength for security. 

The end of French military effort on 
the Continent has done a great deal to 
bring about this situation, for it has al- 
lowed Nazi military pressure to turn full 
force on the British Isles. That makes it 
necessary to concentrate on home de- 
fense. But the loss of the French Fleet 
also would curtail Britain’s war on the 
sea. 

French cruisers, destroyers, and sub- 
marines, totaling close to 160, would be 
even more useful to Britain now than 
would the heavier battleships. These 
lighter craft would be of great help in 
the immediate task—preservation of the 
supply line to the islands, prevention of 
invasion, and continuation of the block- 
ade of Germany. Moreover, should it 
turn out that in spite of armistice terms 
and technical difficulties Germany and 
Italy are able to use the French Fleet, 
then Britain’s sea power is menaced for 
the first time in the war by a rival of 
almost equal size. 

Thus the British Fleet now stands 
guard with its back to the wall. Fight as 
it must in the limited areas of the home 
seas, it cannot rely on its own efforts 


alone but must count on air power for 
aid. If this arm can hold down the enemy, 
sea power will take care of its own duties. 


Political 


This military threat is as grave as any 
Britain ever faced—since even Napoleon 
had his wings clipped at Trafalgar—but 
it is lucid and clear-cut compared with 
the political calculations which the gov- 
ernment must make. 

There is every probability that the test 
of strength is going to come first. It is 
certainly in the Nazi interest to force the 
issue while Britain’s friends are dropping 
from her and no new ones appear on the 
immediate horizon. 

Britain accepts the challenge, as she 
has done before. If the invasion fails, she 
is then in a position to maintain a fairly 
efficient blockade against Germany. But 
any such British comeback means a 
long war unless Germany totally fails to 
organize the countries she has conquered 
and thus collapses suddenly for want of 
supplies. And if Britain loses and chooses 
to move to Canada or elsewhere in the 
empire, that also means a prolonged war. 
In either case, she must settle down for a 
long haul in which political considerations 
again become as important as military. 

To comprehend these problems, a short 
review is in order. An island kingdom, 
but still a part of Europe geographically, 
Britain since the days of Napoleon has 
had the most powerful voice in the 
settlement of Continental problems. To 
maintain political equilibrium she had to 
depend on a balance of power, but to 
maintain military stability she had to de- 
pend on a close alliance with some Con- 
tinental state. 

Her trade and financial power gave her 
a determining voice in times of peace, 
and when peace lapsed, the strength of 
the fleet still kept the power in her hands 
through ability to impose blockade on 
her opponents. 

This combination of interests kept 
Britain from being isolated in Europe, 
and prevented the formation of any mili- 
tary bloc powerful enough to subjugate 
the Continent. But the success of this 
combination of interests required the ful- 
fillment of certain essentials. First and 
foremost was that no partner of Britain 
could make other political commitments 
which were inimical or which could not 
be supported by force. 

This essential was not fulfilled by the 
commitments in Central Europe which 


France made after Versailles. And Britain 
and France both violated it when they 
pledged aid to Poland. 

Another essential factor in British 
policy was that each partner must make 
its maximum contribution within its own 
province. This was violated in the failure 
to make adequate military preparations 
against a Germany rapidly arming to 
the teeth and in an-unsound application 
of military fundamentals once the war 
had started. 

All these mistakes are water—or the 
lives of good fighting men—over the dam 
now. But just as the immediate military 
problem is to resist a powerful attack, so 
the political one is to choose a course 
which will not repeat the errors of the 
past. It is no exercise in abstractions, but 
a very real necessity. And the way Brit- 
ain chooses to handle this political side 
of the problem inevitably must influence 
the way in which the war is to be fought 
in this crucial phase. 

One of the biggest questions in this re- 
spect is just how firmly Italy is attached 
to the Axis and how eager to make a 
total war effort. The British estimate of 
that situation can affect the next moves 
—especially whether to attempt a di- 
version from the home front in the Near 
East. The estimate of Russia’s motives 
also plays a part here. At present, with 
France out of the picture and the Soviet 
moving into Rumania, it would seem 
that Russia is the only power in Europe 
to whom Britain might turn. But since 
Russia seems concerned only with her 
own defenses, the value of a hookup there 
is doubtful, even if it were desirable for 
other reasons. 

Another big decision to make is the 
attitude toward the armistice govern- 
ment in France. However deep the feel- 
ing of disappointment may run at pres- 
ent, defeated France cannot simply be 
written off the British books if every 
possible opening against Hitler is to be 
utilized. 

It is this uncertainty in the play of 
power politics, far more than the fear of 
military reprisal, which should make 
America wary of becoming involved in 
the war and crossing the Atlantic no 
matter how much our sympathies are 
aroused. It is logical to give every aid 
short of war to those whose ideals and 
way of life are nearest to ours—but the 
strongest argument in favor of it is that 
in this way we can best help the war to 
be settled in Europe. 
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Three Casualties 


Last week’s casualty list reached into 
high places. 


Paut Reynavup: After serving less than 
three months as Premier of France, Rey- 
naud resigned when a peace bid became a 
certainty, and Pétain succeeded him. He 
issued a statement at Bordeaux denying 
that he planned to go to London, as ex- 
Premiers Léon Blum, Edouard Herriot, 
and Joseph Paul-Boncour had done. After 
that for several days no more was heard 
of Reynaud. Then on June 28 the Swiss 
radio broadcast a report that he had suf- 
fered head injuries in an auto accident 
while en route to Ste. Maxime on the 
French Riviera. The ex-Premier’s car had 
overturned in a ditch and he was taken to 
a hospital at Montpellier. In London the 
BBC announced he was so severely injured 
that there was no hope of recovery. 


Irato Batso: At Mussolini’s command, 
flags flew at half staff throughout Italy 
and its empire for two days starting June 
29 in tribute to the 44-year-old Air Mar- 
shal and Governor General of Libya. Ac- 
cording to an official communiqué, Balbo, 
who was the most dashing and one of the 
most capable Fascist leaders, had been 
killed the day before when his plane “fell 
in flames during an enemy bombing raid” 
on the Libyan base of Tobruk. 

London promptly disputed the Italian 
accounts of Balbo’s end. The Air Ministry 
said there had been no raid on Tobruk at 
the time, and the Foreign Office issued a 
statement declaring that there was “no 
truth” in the Rome report that Balbo had 
died in battle. The Foreign Office state- 
ment recalled that Italy’s great air hero 
had been sent to Libya in 1933 because his 
presence at home was “inconvenient” to 
the Duce and suggested he might have met 
the same fate as Gen. Werner von Fritsch, 
German commander, whose death in the 
Polish campaign last September led to 
rumors that it had been deliberately plot- 
ted. The Germans, however, claimed that 
von Fritsch died like a hero, and their 
radio broadcast of Balbo’s death used the 
same comparison as the British but with 
the opposite implication. 

Balbo was sent to Libya just three 
months after his triumphal return as leader 
of the mass flight of 24 seaplanes across 
the North Atlantic to the 1933 Chicago 
exposition. In 1931 his aerial armada had 
flown the South Atlantic to Brazil, and, 
next to Mussolini and the King, the black- 
bearded aviator was probably the most 
popular man in Italy. The Marshal him- 
self made no secret of the belief that he 
was being boosted upstairs into a form of 
glorified exile. 

Although Balbo had been one of the 
“quadrumvirs” who led the March on 


Rome in 1922, he had to pay the price for 
being too tempestuous to suit the Italian 
However, he made the most of 


dictator. 








his exile, helped build up his colony and its 
defenses, and lived in Oriental splendor in 
an old Moorish palace. He was seldom 
seen in Rome, but kept a strong following 
among the Fascists and would have been 
a strong contender to succeed the Duce. 
Gen. Rodolfo Graziani, the conqueror of 
Libya and Ethiopia, was named to succeed 


Balbo. 


Frizz Loes: It was largely thanks to 
Balbo that Italy got its great air force. 
Maj. Gen. Fritz Loeb, as Field Marshal 
Hermann Goring’s right-hand man, did the 
same for Germany. Last week Berlin re- 
ported that he too had died “in the air,” 
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Air heal Marshal Balbo 


presumably in a plane crash. Loeb, who 
was 45, once was called “the ablest man in 
the German Army” by Field Marshal Wer- 
ner von Blomberg, ex-War Minister. He 
began developing the Nazi Air Force in 
1934 and two years later became Géring’s 
key man in the four-year plan. 





Tokyo Doctrine 


Japanese Give Notice to World 
That Far East Is Their Oyster 


As Japanese Commander-in-Chief in 
Central China two years ago, Gen. Shun- 
roku Hata parried foreign correspondents 
who sought his opinion on the war: “My 
job is to fight. I don’t know anything 
about politics.” 

The General’s present job is War Min- 
ister. Last week he showed that he had 
made good his former deficiency in politi- 
cal knowledge. On June 25 he harangued 
army leaders at the Tokyo War Office and 
declared that the European situation pro- 
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vided a “rare opportunity” that Japan 
must not miss. “If necessary,” he added, 
“Japan must act drastically against the 
powers who obstruct our policy.” 

Next day the Tokyo papers ran stories 
that the government had agreed on an in- 
dependent policy in the Orient, described 
as an “Asiatic Monroe Doctrine.” Three 
days later Foreign Minister Hachiro Arita 
went on the air with more details. He saw 
the “destiny” of East Asia and the South 
Seas as “a matter of grave concern to Ja- 
pan in view of her mission of responsibil- 
ity as a stabilizing force.” And to the War 
Minister’s the Foreign Minister added his 
own warning: “Japan expects the Western 
Powers will do nothing that will exert any 
undesirable influence on the stability of 
East Asia.” 

The cautious language of diplomacy 
could not hide the fact that Arita’s words 
aimed to keep Germany and Britain alike 
out of French Indo-China and the Dutch 
East Indies, both cut adrift by the war— 
and that they were intended to echo in the 
United States as well. Naotake Sato, one 
of Tekyo’s best diplomats, was already 
busy getting the tacit consent of the Rome- 
Berlin Axis. Sato, who has ably represent- 
ed his country at Geneva, Paris, Brussels, 
and Warsaw, recently headed a good-will 
mission to Rome. While negotiating a 
trade deal between Italy and Manchukuo 
and Japan, Sato was said to have reached 
a “complete understanding” in the political 
sphere with Mussolini. Last week Rome 
reported that Sato had gone on to Berlin 
to grease the other end of the Axis. 


France 

The opportunity Hata had in mind was 
the killing of two birds with one stone: 
cutting off Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek’s supply routes from French Indo- 
China and also from British Burma in an 
effort to wind up a war that will be three 
years old next Sunday; and, meanwhile, ex- 
tending the Nipponese sphere of influence 
—peacefully if possible, otherwise by force 
—in order to prop up the shaky economy 
at home. 

A fortnight ago the Pétain government 
in France ordered French Indo-China to 
meet Japan’s demands to seal the frontier 
so that war supplies could not enter China 
(Newsweek, July 1). Last week Japanese 
warships steamed to Haiphong, French 
Indo-China port, to “observe the move- 
ments” of vessels suspected of taking war 
materials to Chiang, Japanese troops 
moved down along the border, and Maj. 
Gen. Isaku Nishihara flew to Haiphong 
with his “inspectorate.” 


Britain 

To the French in Indo-China, “inspec- 
torate” sounded ominously like “protecto- 
rate.” The colony prepared for the worst 
by evacuating women and children from 
frontier and coastal districts. Then the 
situation became more obscure when Bor- 
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deaux announced that Vice Admiral Jean 
Decoux, commander of the French Far 
East Fleet, had been appointed Governor 
General to replace Gen. Charles Catroux, 
who was ordered home. Decoux was said 
to have been instructed to “cooperate” 
fully with Japan. However, in London 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle’s French exile com- 
mittee claimed Catroux had renounced the 
Pétain regime and would stay on to defend 
Indo-China. Catroux has a reputation as 
a fighter—he was known as Lyautey’s 
“bras droit” (right arm) when serving 
under the great French Marshal in Mo- 
rocco. 

After their defeat in Europe, the French 
had no alternative to yielding in Asia. 
Britain, on the other hand, was still as de- 
fiant in the East as in the West. On June 
24 Vice Foreign Minister Masayuki Tani 
informed Sir Robert Craigie, British Am- 
bassador, that Britain must not let China 
get any more supplies via the Burma Road. 
Four days later the Tokyo Foreign Office 
had to admit that Craigie had said his 
government “found it difficult to make a 
prompt reply.” Closing of the Burma Road 
would break China’s last link with the out- 
side world save for the tortuous 2,000-mile 
Russian caravan trail. 

Japan, faced with delay by the British, 
Jost no time in tightening the screws. Four 
Japanese divisions were reported on the 
way to Hong Kong, British Crown Colony 
at the mouth of the Canton River. Other 
forces occupied Mirs Bay to the north- 
east, and the colony was warned that a 
blockade would begin this Wednesday. 

For their part, the British at Hong Kong 
calmly got ready to defend territory that 
has been under the Crown since 1841. They 
dynamited border bridges and _ rushed 
barbed-wire defenses on beaches and an- 
chorages. 

Wives and children of British Army 
men, numbering 646 from Hong Kong and 
327 from the Kowloon leased territory, 
were embarked on a British vessel which 
headed for Manila. Meanwhile, it was re- 
ported that Sir Percy Noble, commanding 
Britain’s China Fleet, and his staff, had 
departed for Singapore with the intention 
of concentrating all their available fight- 
ing ships at the powerful naval base. 

With the American liner President 
Coolidge anchored off Hong Kong, the 
United States Consulate General, acting 
“on its own initiative,’ warned Hong 
Kong’s American nationals to leave for 
Manila. The first contingent of 1,000 
sailed on Monday. 

The British, as well as other Westerners, 
were also having trouble at Shanghai. On 
June 28 an employe of The Central China 
Daily News, organ of Wang Ching-wei, 
head of the puppet Nanking government, 
was murdered. Next day Nanking gave 
the Shanghai International Settlement’s 
Municipal Council a new list of demands, 
threatening to send troops in if these were 
refused. 


The Dutch East Indies likewise got 
more Japanese pressure. Itaro Ishii, Min- 
ister to Holland, was recalled to be sent to 
Batavia in a move to increase economic 
relations. In Tokyo, Tani told J. C. Pabst, 
Dutch Minister, that Japan wanted larger 
supplies from the East Indies. A Tokyo 
Foreign Office statement stressed the need 
of an “amicable settlement.” 





Mexican Tension 


Officials Seize Guns in Move 


to Balk Election-Day Fights 


On July 7, 1911, Francisco Madero, 
Mexico’s first “democratic” President after 
the 35-year dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz, 
entered Mexico City while the capital 
resounded with the cries: “Viva Madero! 
Viva la democracia!” In the midst of the 
tumult, two white-garbed peons were dis- 
cussing the new order of things: 

“And what, amigo,” one asked, “is this 
democracia that we are all cheering for?” 

“Why,” answered the other, pointing to 
Madero’s wife, “it must be that Sefora 
who accompanies him.” 


‘Land and Water’ 


In the period following Madero’s taking 
office Mexico learned about democracy at 
a hard school. Madero himself was shot 
two years later. His successor, the dictator 
Victoriano Huerta, was ousted after a 
bloody revolt. Then followed Venustiano 
Carranza, the vacillating “constitutional- 
ist,” who in the end was put to flight by 
Gen. Alvaro Obregon and treacherously 
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killed by an aide. The north was plundered 
by Pancho Villa. In the south Emiliano 
Zapata and his agrarian army, under the 
slogan “Land and Water,” burned the 
manor houses, hanged the landlords, and 
redistributed the land among the peons. 

By 1920, when Obregén emerged from 
the fracas and began to restore peace, it 
had become proverbial in Mexico that 
Presidents were only changed by revolu- 
tions or miracles. He and his political 
henchman, Plutarco E. Calles, went a 
sma!! way to change this. They set up a 
government party machine which would 
feed out “official” candidates at the proper 
intervals for the people to elect. Thus 
Obregén was succeeded by Calles and 
Calles by a series of puppets. The last of 
them, Lazaro Cardenas, was elected in 
1934. This time the supposed puppet 
proved the machine could run in reverse, 
and Calles suddenly found himself exiled 
to the United: States. 

Cardenas then went to work to restore 
and further the promised reforms of the 
revolution which had grown moldy under 
Calies. Remembering Zapata’s plea for 
“land and water,” he split the big haci- 
endas into irrigated communal farm proj- 
ects. Labor gained enormous new power 
and with agrarianism was permitted rep- 
resentation in the expanded government 
party—now called the PRM (Party of the 
Mexican Revolution) . In March 1938, the 
oil properties controlled by British and 
American interests were taken over by the 
government. And this year, as July 7, 
election day, approached, Cardenas made 
repeated promises that the election would 
be free and democratic. In preparation for 
that innovation, police for almost the first 
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The British Navy laid submarine traps in Hong Kong waters 
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ypet 
Tse, time in Mexican history have taken arms 
iled away from those not authorized to have 
them. 

tore Cardenas is barred by tradition from 
the running for a second six-year term. His 
der close personal friend, Rafael Sanchez 
for Tapia, is running for the office but has 
aci- few followers. Cardenas’ chosen candidate 
roj- is former War Minister Manuel Avila 
wer Camacho, a genial, sporty cavalryman. 
rep- Generally regarded as more conservative 
ent than Cardenas, Avila Camacho neverthe- 
the less has publicly backed all his President’s 
the policies and if elected would probably be 
and —® closely tied down by Cardenas and his 
the advisers. 


fs 
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yuld ‘ . 
Far more spectacular is the conservative 


opponent, Juan Andreu Almazan, a former 
soldier and military governor and a 
wealthy businessman. Almazan outspoken- 
ly criticizes the Cardenas administration 
as wasteful, impractical, and bureaucratic. 
In particular he deplores what he calls its 
“anti-United States” attitude. (This latter 
charge has been offset lately by  pro- 
American declarations of the present 
government.) He plans, if elected, to 
stimulate “private initiative” by turning 
the communal farms into small private 
holdings. 

Almazan draws most of his support from 
the Catholic upper and middle classes, 
although he has some backing in the army 
and in the official party and also from 
dissident labor and agrarian groups. In 
the aggregate he has garnered enough 
votes to worry the government lest he win 
—or possibly worse, lose by a narrow 
margin which might open the way for a 
real or staged revolution. 


{ Robert Sheldon Harte of New York, 
one of Leon Trotsky’s bodyguards, dis- 
appeared after the attack on the exiled 
Communist’s house on May 24 (News- 
WEEK, June 3). Last week his body was 
discovered beneath the floor of a farm- 
house 20 miles outside Mexico City. He 
had been shot three times and showed 


for 
first 











marks of a severe beating. Immediately 
after the body was found, Mexican police 
announced that they were holding two 
men who had confessed to the slaying. 





Ghost Fleet 


French Navy’s Fate Remains 
a Question Mark in the War 


The French Fleet, fourth largest in the 
world, was the elusive Flying Dutchman 
of the war last week. Under the terms of 
the armistice effective on June 25, Marshal 
Pétain’s government agreed to demobilize 
and disarm the fleet in ports to be desig- 
nated by Germany and Italy. All warships 
outside France were to be recalled to home 
bases except those deemed necessary by 
the Axis to “safeguard” French colonial 
interests. 

After the armistice went into force, how- 
ever, the future of the fleet, consisting of 8 
battleships, 1 aircraft carrier, 19 cruisers, 
54 destroyers, and 82 submarines, and 
manned by a personnel of 107,718, became 
uncertain. On June 27, the same day that 
Britain broadcast an appeal to French com- 
manders to take their warships into “free 
naval bases, whether Allied or French,” 
refugees arriving in Gibraltar from French 
Morocco asserted that twenty French sub- 
marines and several warships had gathered 
at Casablanca, Atlantic port in the French 
colony. 

They added that commanders of the 
French ships, presumably withdrawn from 
the Western Mediterranean and Gibraltar 
zone, had assured Gen. Auguste Nogues, 
Commander-in-Chief of French North 
African forces (see page 23), of their de- 
termination to fight on. Other French 
naval units were known to have been sta- 
tioned at Alexandria, alongside the British, 
when the armistice took effect. 

On July 1 Gen. Charles de Gaulle, who 
is organizing French exiles to carry on the 
war, announced that “several” naval units 
had joined Britain under the command of 








Vice Admiral Muselier. He was the rank- 
ing naval officer among several who 
escaped from Paris, reached Gibraltar by 
ship, and then flew to London. 

However, the decision of the French col- 
onies not to continue hostilities and con- 
cessions made by the Axis in the naval 
aspects of the armistice aroused doubts 
that the fleet would fight on. Those con- 
cessions included a promise not to use the 
French Fleet for war purposes, aside from 
mine sweeping and similar operations, and 
renunciation by both Germany and Italy 
of any intention to lay claim to the fleet 
when peace is concluded. Furthermore, the 
prospect that French warships, if fighting 
on with the British, might be used to 
tighten the new blockade of France—and 
the French people—was another factor 
militating against continued resistance. 

Meanwhile, one certainty was that, 
whatever the fate of the fleet, neither Brit- 
ain nor the Axis could put it to use with- 
out first overcoming big handicaps. Be- 
cause of differences in gun bores and other 
technical factors, British ammunition in 
many cases could not be used by French 
warships. Hence a new British naval in- 
dustry would be necessary to replace 
French ammunition sources now cut off 
and to supply spare parts. 

On the other hand, Germany would be 
able to compel production of supplies in 
captured naval plants but would face the 
task of training personnel for a strange 
fleett—a job likely to take considerable 
time, even if man power were available. 


Tradition 

Though France dabbled in sea war in the 
Middle Ages—her first navy took Louis 
IX to the Crusades in 1249—the founder 
of the modern fleet was Cardinal Richelieu, 
dictator of France for eighteen years until 
his death in 1642 and _ the first French 
statesman to envisage France as a great 
commercial and sea power. 

After Richelieu, Jean Baptiste Colbert, 
Minister of Marine under Louis XIV, ex- 
panded the fleet to a powerful armada of 
107 sail of the line by 1688, the year of his 
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death. But Louis’ zeal for land conquest 
ruined Colbert’s efforts. The king neglect- 
ed the navy and instilled into it a tradi- 
tion of defensive warfare, with saving of 
the ships a prime objective and blunting 
of morale one of the consequences. 

During the American Revolution, de- 
spite the fact that de Grasse, by repulsing 
the British Fleet in Chesapeake Bay in 
September 1781, helped Washington force 
the British capitulation at Yorktown, 
French naval commanders were criticized 
for timidity by some of their own sub- 
ordinates. And it was one of the critics, 
Pierre André de Suffren, who gained the 
reputation of being the first French com- 
mander to substitute attack for defense. 
Suffren fought the British to a standst#ll in 
African and Indian waters. 

The old defensive tradition reappeared 
in the Napoleonic wars. Climaxed by the 
Battle of Trafalgar on Oct. 21, 1805, in 
which Nelson’s 27-ship fleet, attacking in 
two-column formation, separated and 
routed Villeneuve’s eighteen French and 
fifteen Spanish vessels, this period of naval 
warfare subsequently brought criticism 
for overcaution on the Emperor himself. 
Admiral Jurien de la Graviére, French 
nineteenth-century naval writer, was one 
critic who pointed out that while Napoleon 
had built up formidable naval power he 
refused to the end to give this fleet a real 
“opportunity to measure its strength with 
the enemy.” 


Naval Race 

In the World War the French Fleet, 
fourth in size after the British, German, 
and American, guarded the Mediterranean 
and played an effective if unspectacular 
role in Allied blockading and anti-raider 
tactics. 

After that war, France, under protest, 
accepted along with Italy the thin end 
of the 5-5-3-1.67-1.67 battleship ratios set 
up by the 1922 Washington Treaty, with 
Britain, the United States, and Japan tak- 
ing the first three places. France concen- 
trated then on building up strength in 
lighter craft, chiefly submarines and big 
destroyers. Refusal of France to accept 
parity with Italy in craft smaller than 
battleships was one main cause of the in- 
effectiveness of the 1930 London Naval 
conference. And with the lapse of all ef- 
fective naval limitations in 1937, owing 
to Japan’s withdrawal, France joined the 
other powers in a wide-open naval race. 

In this, with Britain as a potential ally, 
her policy was based on the principle of 
maintaining a larger fleet than either Ger- 
many or Italy but not larger than both 
combined. Three factors meanwhile had 
added to France’s building tempo: (1) 
the laying down of the 10,000-ton Ger- 
man pocket battleships and of the 26,000- 
ton battleships Scharnhorst and Gneise- 
nau; (2) Italy’s start in 1934 on two— 
later increased to four—35,000-ton battle- 
ships; (3) the Anglo-German Naval Pact 














of 1985, permitting Germany a fleet 35 
per cent the size of Britain’s. 

France replied to the pocket battle- 
ships with the 26,500-ton battleships Dun- 
kerque and Strasbourg, completed in 1937 
and 1938, and to Italy’s threat by laying 
down, in 1935, the 35,000-ton battleship 
Richelieu—completed last April—and la- 
ter started on three sister ships, the Jean 
Bart, the Clemenceau, and the Gascogne. 





The Sly BBC 


Throughout the war the German radio 
has kept ahead of the British in following 
up Nazi air raids with threats and rumors 
of worse bombardments to come. London 
papers have tried to offset their broadcasts 
with a campaign against spreading such 
reports (see illustration) , which are almost 
all attributed to the ubiquitous Lord Haw- 
Haw. Last week, however, the BBC caught 
up with the Nazis with an original trick 
of its own for promoting dissension and 
fear on the enemy home front. The purpose 
was to disrupt work in German factories. 

First, the British announced in a broad- 
cast to Germany: “Two days ago you 
were informed by the German radio that 
air-raid alarms will not be given in wide 
areas of Germany. You were also told to 
remain at your work until you hear the 
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British battle the Nazi radio’s 
Lord Haw-Haw on the home front 
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anti-aircraft guns and only at that time 
are you allowed to run for shelter.” Next 
an impressive list of German factories 
bombed by the RAF was read off. 

Finally, the BBC issued a warning: “Ii 
the Nazis don’t want to give air-raid warn- 
ings, you must become your own air-raid 
wardens. . . . Accept our warning and 
hand it on to your neighbor. We shall only 
attack military objectives with bombs. 
But if the Nazis think that war produc. 
tion is more important than the lives of 
German wives and children—you must 
protect yourselves. Leave your working 
room and go to your air-raid shelter as 
soon as British planes arrive.” 

The propaganda got results. On June 
28 the Germans broadcast a warning that 
anyone caught disobeying the law against 
listening to foreign broadcasts would be 
“rendered harmless by the most drastic 
means.” 





Sidelights of the War 


With Europe largely in the hands of 
three dictators and Britain imminently 
threatened, the League of Nations finally 
gave up the ghost last week. Secretary 
General Joseph Avenol informed the 89 
League employes that they had to quit 
their jobs by June 30. 


* Air raids have had a decided effect on 
the habits of people in the belligerent coun- 
tries. Britain’s tea consumption is increas- 
ing—extra cups are being drunk after mid- 
night alarms. And in England, as was the 
case in France, women have taken to wear- 
ing slacks when they rush out to the 
shelters. In Germany, however, such 
masculine imitations have been banned 
as “degenerate, mad excesses of fashion.” 


“| Germans celebrated more than military 
victories last week: beer is coming down 
in price and an extra quarter of a pound 
is to be added to the butter ration. 


{| Until 1936, the Crystal Palace in South 
London, relic of Victorian expositions, was 
one of the worst eyesores in the British 
capital. Then a fire destroyed all but its 
282-foot towers. Now the war has finished 
the job: last week the towers were being 
pulled down to provide more material for 
armaments. 


‘| Berlin last week sang the praises of the 
blitzkrieg as being quicker and more hu- 
mane than old-fashioned war and doing 
away with the economic dislocation of long 
blockade. A spokesman declared: “This 
phase of the blitzkrieg seems to be gain- 
ing ever-increasing understanding abroad.” 


4 Alfred Rosenberg, Nazi philosopher, pre- 
dicted in a newspaper article that the 
present war will do away with the gentle- 
man just as the French Revolution de- 
stroyed the chevalier. The Nazi revolution, 
he added, would replace the gentleman 
with the “modern German work type.” 
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BOOKS 





The Squires and the Squired 


Ted Peckham, the bright boy from 
Cleveland who found a new use for college 
men with his Guide Escort Service (found- 
ed in 1935, liquidated in 1939 by order of 
the New York City licensing authorities) , 
has written a book entitled GENTLEMEN IN 
Wairine. It’s about his service and how it 
worked but is mostly composed of letters, 
written by women who wanted young men 
to squire them, and by men who wanted 
to do the squiring—at a price. The whole 
is a rich trove of human folly. Here are 
some samples lifted from the letters: 


From Women 


Do you think it would be possible for me 
to have three escorts, beautifully dressed, and 
please pick me out three of your tallest and 
the kind one would notice in a large crowd, for 
the sailing.of the Rex to Bermuda next Thurs- 
day ... I want you to buy a huge bunch of 
flowers for each of them to give me. And is it 
possible for at least one of them to kiss me 
goodbye? 


I weigh about 210 pounds and am con- 
sidered jolly. Please find me a heavy escort 
... give me the address of a good restaurant 
who provides second helpings without charge. 


I am coming to New York on Wednesday 
... 1 want an escort. His requirements must 
be as follows: 

1. Over six feet, smooth looking (like Gil- 
bert Rolland). 

2. One who can put it over the Westchester 
geng. Essentially a good mixer... 

3. Broadminded. 

4. A good fighter in case of a brawl. 


A couple who had been too busy mak- 
ing money to make any friends wanted 
Peckham to fix it up for them. The ar- 
rangement: “Naturally we could put it on 
a strictly business basis, say, so much a 
person you introduce to us, and so much 
every time we see them after that, or per- 
haps a flat sum for the whole enterprise.” 


From Men 


I am writing for His Grace, the Duke of 
... His Grace wishes to suggest his youngest 
son, Lord Harold . . . for escort service .. . 
He was once chorus boy in Sir Nigel Play- 
fair’s Riverside Nights . . . His Grace would 
appreciate your getting Lord Harold off the 
stage and interested in more vital things. 


I have done my part in his majesty’s serv- 
ive and am now ready to surrender myself to 
the women of America. 


I am heir to a fifty-room castle without 
baths and want to meet an American woman 
willing to install modern plumbing. 


My father tells me I must get a job this 
summer or starve .. . I am six-foot-two, hair 
the color of moonlight. I have tails and an 
opera hat. 


I have been looking for a new occupation. I 
have many other requirements for your serv- 
ice which I will whisper to you when we meet. 


The following phrase from an applicant’s 


letter suggests what the authorities may 
have had in mind when they closed up 
Peckham’s establishment: “I might also be 
invaluable to you in other fields. I have 
studied deduction methods of great de- 
tectives for many years. I could find out 
a great deal about your escorts and clients 
which might make your business more 
profitable.” (GENTLEMEN IN WAITING. 
126 pages, 21,000 words. Drawings. Dut- 
ton, New York. $1.50.) 





Gertrude Stein’s Paris 


It is a sad and memorable little book 
that Gertrude Stein has written in tribute 
to her stepmother country, France. Not 
that she knew at the time of writing that 
her book would appear simultaneously 
with wirephotos of the Reichswehr goose- 
stepping down the Avenue de la Grande 
Armée.. Paris France was written partly 
last year, partly after Sept. 1, when it was 
not war “but only war time.” In it, the 
author—who has known Paris since 1900 
—-sitting with a poodle at her feet like a 
slightly incoherent oracle in her salon in 
the Rue de Fleurus, exudes a serene confi- 
dence that the French people will do “what 
is the necessary thing to do . . . to civilize 
the twentieth century and make it a time 
when anybody can be free, free to be civ- 
ilized and to be.” 

Miss Stein writes in this book as she 
talks—brilliantly, disconnectedly. but al- 
ways with an underlying flow of sense. 
Which is not always the way she writes. 
She touches lightly on the cardinal Gallic 
virtues, logic, fashion, and civilization, and 
detours into the provinces of cooking and 
painting; she muses on the country, where 








Finland was but she knew. Well did she know. 
No but she did have the ancient tradition of 
french politeness and that was that. They do, of 
course. 
But really what they do do is to respect art and 
letters, if you are a writer you have privileges, if you 
are a painter you have privileges and it is pleasant 
having those privileges. I always remember coming 
in from the country to my garage where I usually 
kept my car and the garage was full more than full, 
it was the moment of the automobile salon, but said 
I what can I do, well said the man in charge I'll see 
and then he came back and said in a low voice, there 
is a corner and in this corner I have put the car of 
Monsieur the academician and next to it I will put 
yours the others can stay outside and it is quite true 
even in a garage an academician and a woman of 
letters takes precedence even of millionaires or 
politicians, they do, it is quite incredible but they do, 
the police treat artists and writers respectfully too, 
well that too is intelligent on the part of France and 
unsentimental, because after all the way everything is 
remembered is by the writers and painters of the 
period, nobody really lives who has not been well 
written about and in realising that the french. show 
their usual sense of reality and a belief in a sense of 
Paris France (Scribners) 











all Frenchmen want to end their days, on 
the French lack of snobbery, on the French 
language (which is a spoken language as 
English is a written language). She notes 
the French love of dogs and how they like 
to spoil them: “If the children are spoiled, 
one’s future is spoilt but dogs one can 
spoil without any thought of the future 
and that is a great pleasure.” 

In writing of the present war, Miss Stein 
quotes an ancient beldame who lived near 
her in the country. In all her 88 years, the 
old woman said, this was the first time 
she’s seen men come back from the front 
looking so fat and healthy. Well, they 
aren’t fat or healthy now, nor is France; 
but after finishing this book the reader has 
a feeling that the author wouldn’t have 
changed it much had she waited for the 
debacle. 

From her point of view, France, though 
she may be shorn of her imperial pomp 
and circumstance, is still a great nation. 
“I do not believe that when the character- 
istic art and literature of a country is ac- 
tive and fresh I do not think that country 
is in its decline. There is no pulse so sure 
of the state of a nation as its characteristic 
art product which has nothing to do with 
its material life. And so when hats are 
lovely and French and everywhere then 
France is alright.” (Paris France. 120 
pages, 28,000 words. Illustrations. Scrib- 
ners, New York. $2.50.) 





The Marriage That Faltered 


The novels of Helen Hull are models of 
their kind, always to be depended upon 
for honest craftsmanship. For some rea- 
son, though, they lack that spark that a 
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novel must have to breathe with life. 
TurovucuHout THE House Door, published 
this week, is no exception. 

The theme of this new book is a mar- 
riage that has begun to falter. When Bea- 
trice Downing’s husband, a _ promising 
medical research worker, is stricken with 
near-blindness and forced to give up his 
work, Beatrice looks for a job to support 
them and their 14-year-old daughter. With 
the help of her mother, a successful maga- 
zine writer, Beatrice becomes a sort of 
lovelorn counselor of the atr and makes a 
handsome living broadcasting advice to 
women. Her husband, resenting his help- 
lessness and dependence, draws away from 
his wife and leans more and more on the 
daughter. 

In her studio world, Beatrice, who is 
a singularly attractive woman, meets a 
dynamic, career-minded man who tells 
her that he doesn’t care to know about her 
past life but wants to figure largely in her 
future. He becomes importunate and 
presses for an answer; she, in turn, wants 
him. There is the struggle. (THrovcn 
THE House Door. 264 pages, 65,000 words. 
Coward-McCann, New York. $2.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 

Tue Unirtep States 1n Worvp AFFAIRS 
IN 1939. By Whitney H. Shepardson and 
William O. Scroggs. 420 pages, 145,000 
words. Bibliography, appendixes, index. 
Harpers, New York. $3. A contemporary 
review of our role in international affairs; 
this is Volume 8 in the well-known series 
sponsored by the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations. 


American Youtu Topay. By Leslie 
Gould. 307 pages, 94,000 words. Illustra- 
tions, appendix, index. Random House, 
New York. $2. The leftist American Youth 
Congress, through its publicity director, 
tells its side of a much-discussed question. 
With a foreword by Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 





MYSTERY WEEK 

Tue Wuisperine Cup. By Mabel Seeley. 
308 pages. Crime Club, New York. $2. 
The Cup is the small Minnesota town to 
which Solveig Nayes returns to the ac- 
companiment of the whisper of gossip—for 
scandal seems to haunt Solveig. This time 
murder also pursues her in a well-written 
tale. 


Tue Corpse Wirn Knee Action. By 
B. J. Maylon. 256 pages. Phoenix, New 
York. $2. Plenty of gory murders in this 
story of the beautiful but mysterious 
Stella Holmes, but the debonair reporter, 
Bill King, always steps in at the right 
moment, San Francisco’s fog and China- 
town add to the melodrama. Entertain- 
ing. 
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Fig. 10. This chart demonstrates the marked 
improvement in the handwriting of a patient 
with postencephalitic parkinsonism after 
treatment with the synthetic belladonna alka- 
loid compound. It took three minutes to write 
the first sample (7), before treatment, but on- 
ly fourteen seconds to write the second (2), 
after treatment. 








SCIENCE 


The Magic of Ivan Raeff: 
Belladonna for Shaking Palsy 


Wins Praise of Scientist 


In 1926 a stream of sufferers from shak- 
ing palsy or Parkinson’s disease—named 
after its eighteenth-century discoverer, 
Dr. James Parkinson of England—started 
coming to the village of Chipka in Bul- 
garia to see one Ivan Raeff, an obscure 
local plant collector. Some were afflicted 
with tremors of the head and arms which 
made eating difficult and writing well- 
nigh impossible; others had faces as ex- 
pressionless as masks because of the ail- 
ment’s most prominent symptom: abnor- 
mal rigidity of the face muscles. 

To treat these unfortunates—who owed 
their condition to brain damages due to 
old age or the aftereffects of sleeping sick- 
ness (encephalitis) —Raeff used a proce- 
dure that smacked of witchcraft and charla- 
tanry to regular doctors. Into a pint or so 
of white wine he mixed about an ounce of 
roots from the deadly nightshade plant— 
also known as belladonna and used by eye 
specialists to dilate the pupils for examina- 
tions—and several dashes of charcoal gar- 
nered from burned bones and other organic 
matter. Raeff administered daily doses of 
this potion, as well as pills containing bread 
dough, sawdust, and nutmeg. He also told 
patients to sleep on their right sides and to 
take daily ten-minute baths in sun-warmed 
water after summer luncheons. 

“Doctor” Raeff obtained such good re- 
sults that Queen Elena of Italy, hearing of 
them, bestowed royal favor on the folk 
healer by endowing a sleeping-sickness hos- 
pital in Rome, and, when the white-beard- 
ed old man died two years ago, physi- 
cians were reporting success with the 
“Bulgarian treatment.” After doctors sifted 
out all the unnecessary parts of the Raeff 
procedure, they found the effective factor 
was the belladonna root. Although various 
drugs from this herb had been previously 
used for Parkinson’s disease, the extra po- 
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Fig. 11. Handwriting of the same patient 
whose writing is shown in figure 10. The writ- 
ing gradually deteriorated when treatment 
was stopped for one day (7), for two days 
(2), for three days (3?) and for six days (,). 


tency and effectiveness of the natural root 
was medical news. 

Last week, in the latest issue of the 
Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, Dr. 
Hermann Vollmer of New York gave Raeff 
full credit in reporting advances in regular 
treatments with a specially componded 
mixture of belladonna drugs in tablet 
form. Among a group of 34 shaking- 
palsy victims who had the malady as the 
result of sleeping sickness, 50 per cent were 
so improved that they could write clearly, 
move their face muscles, and even go back 
to work. Results were less spectacular but 
still encouraging with patients suffering 
from the form of the illness that accom- 
panies old age. Dr. Vollmer expects many 
of the 80,000 to 100,000 Americans strick- 
en with Parkinson’s disease may be helped 
by this procedure, which is already being 
used in some 50 United States hospitals. 





Bug Eat Bug 


Dozens of methods have been tried to 
fight swarms of Japanese beetles that make 
annual early-July invasions of crops from 
Maine to South Carolina and as far west 
as Missouri (Newsweek, July 10, 1939). 
Beetle fighting with birds, wasps, and 
worms that eat the green-bodied insects or 
their larvae is not widely practiced, and 
the most potent preparation for gardeners 
and farmers is highly poisonous arsenate- 
of-lead spray (other sprays use such fluids 
as fish-oil soap and kerosene). 

This week researchers at the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture’s Moorestown, N. J., 
field station announced a “dry” method of 
combating the Japanese crop eaters. Beetle 
grubs are first infected with germs that 
cause a deadly disease in the insects but 
won’t harm birds, plants, or human beings. 
The killed grubs are then ground into a 
pulp, dried, and mixed with talcum pow- 
der. 

This preparation contains countless bac- 
teria which spread epidemics among grubs 
when the powder is sprinkled on the 
eround; furthermore, each dead grub is a 
zone of pestilence where disease can be 
picked up by other embryonic beetles. 
The bug-eat-bug system will be tested in 
four of the hardest-hit states—New York, 
New Jersey, Maryland, and Connecticut. 








RELIGION 





Nine Days of Prayer 


Emilie d’Oultremont was _ successively 
wife, widow, and nun. A Belgian aristocrat 
and devout Roman Catholic, she married 
Baron Victor d’Hooghvorst at 19 and bore 
him two sons and two daughters before his 
death ten years later. Then, she turned to 
the holy life, organizing a few other women 
(who were later joined by her two daugh- 
ters) in 1857 as the Religious of Mary 
Reparatrix, with a convent at Strasbourg. 
For them she laid down one unalterable 
rule: pray constantly to make reparation 
for the world’s sins. 











The nuns of Mary Reparatrix don’t hear 
much about the world, sinful or otherwise. 
They live in strict cloisters and read re- 
ligious magazines but not newspapers. 
Habited in blue and white gowns and white 
veils, they serve as either “choir religious,” 
who do most of the praying; or as “co- 
adjutrix sisters,” who keep house and do 
the shopping. And the order has spread 
fast, now counting 2,500 nuns in Europe, 
at African missions (where native “aux- 
iliary sisters” do the field work), and at 
one cloister in New York and a novitiate 
in Detroit. 

A few weeks ago the 40 nuns in Man- 
hattan read the Jesuit weekly America and 
learned that Pope Pius XII’s peace efforts 
had failed. As a result, the order last week 
was engaged in an intensive novena (nine 
days of prayer) to end war. In their re- 
served section of the adjoining St. Leo’s 
Church, behind a grill through which no 
nun passes until she dies, they attended 
masses and listened to sermons. Twenty- 
four hours a day, pairs of nuns took turns 
in an uninterrupted vigil before the altar. 
Laymen—an estimated 30,000 of them— 
flocked to the church to join them and 
were welcomed; as a spokesman put it, the 
nuns “naturally don’t expect to besiege 
God alone.” 

News cameramen also visited St. Leo’s 
but were warned not to photograph the 
nuns’ faces, for portraits of the Religious 
of Mary Reparatrix are never distributed 
until they die. When one or two of the 
photographers inadvertently broke the rule, 
they obligingly smashed the plates. 





Nine days of peace prayers by the nuns of Mary Reparatrizx 
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Crackdown at Michigan: 
Student Union Group Ousted 


for Leftist Activities 


Dr. Alexander G. Ruthven, president of 
the University of Michigan since 1929, is 
a zoologist (specializing in study of the 
ichythyosaurus) , a liberal Republican, and 
an enemy of Communism—especially on 
the Ann Arbor campus. Last month, at the 
university commencement, he told his 
graduating class that Michigan would 
“deal firmly, without fear or favor,” with 
subversive activities: “Michigan welcomes 
only students who are convinced that a 
democracy is the ideal form of govern- 
ment.” 

Last week, Dr. Ruthven made his word 
good. His secretary, Dr. Frank E. Rob- 
bins, announced that the president had 
notified “a small number” of students that 
they would not be readmitted to the uni- 
versity in September. Those ousted, Dr. 
Robbins explained without naming names, 
had engaged in activities “likely to prove 
detrimental to other university students 
or to the public interest.” 

Ann Arbor’s strong American Student 
Union promptly charged that the students 
had been “expelled” unfairly. It declared 
those bounced were nine Easterners, most 
of them ASU members, including Hugo M. 
Reichard of Plainfield, N.J., and Nathan- 
iel Rinzberg of Brooklyn, graduate stu- 
dents. Among the doings for which they 
were condemned, said the ASU, were the 
organizing of a peace rally last April, op- 
position to military conscription, belittle- 
ment of Fifth Column “hysteria,” refusal 
to condemn Russia’s invasion of Finland, 
and an attempt to organize university 
dormitory employes into a CIO union— 
activities that mostly hew closely to the 
Communist party line. 


{ Last fortnight another state university 
president—Homer P. Rainey of the Uni- 
versity of Texas—tackled the problem of 
campus “subversion” from a different an- 
gle. State Representative James H. Good- 
man had called attention to an anti-war 
editorial in the student Daily Texan, cited 
“rumors of anti-American activities” on 
the Austin campus, and demanded a 
“drastic house cleaning” at the university. 
On June 21, Rainey replied politely but 
firmly: he asked Goodman to produce (1) 
evidence to support the “rumors” and (2) 
a definition of “subversive activities.” 





City Housekeepers 


Camp Fire Girls like to romanticize 
themselves as latter-day Pocahontases, 
with adopted Indian names and Indian- 
like ceremonial gowns. But last week they 
proved they could also turn their atten- 








SPORT WEEK 





Take yacht racing, now. Why does 
it fascinate the sporting public so much 
that crowds will stand all night outside 
a newspaper office in Terre Haute or 
Des Moines waiting to hear the result 
of a regatta for F-Class Butterfly 
Sloops off Throg’s Neck, L.I.? For that 
matter, who was Throg? 

A sports fan like this department 
will follow the ball games and the fights 
to some extent, but get me out of town 
some place where I can’t find a box 
score on the fifth race for maiden shal- 
lops at Barnigle’s Hole, and believe me, 
boy, I go crazy. That’s true of many 
of us fresh-water Middle Westerners. 
We go crazy. Look at the statistics for 
Michigan alone. 

Down in Philadelphia last week the 
Republicans were holding their con- 
vention simultaneously with the Inter- 
collegiate Yacht Racing Association’s 
big annual championship series. That 
put me on the spot. I had to organize 
the Republicans, but all I could think 
about was whether the judges had al- 
lowed Williams’ claim that Harvard 
fouled her for seaway on a buoy turn 
in the race for Class E bilgeboard scows. 


As soon as I made my speech to 
the delegates, I hustled to a newsstand 
and grabbed up a paper. Too impatient 
to turn the pages, I said to the boy: 
“Whaddya hear about it?” 

“Ohio is solid for Taft, with 52 
votes,” he replied. 

“No, no, lug. I mean the races. Did 
the judges allow that claim in the bilge- 
board scow race? And what about Yale 
in the Class G sloops? Did she luff out 
of turn?” 

“You won't find anything like that 
in there,” said the newsboy sternly. 
“That’s a family newspaper.” 

Well, you can believe it or not, but 
Philadelphia didn’t even carry a box 
score. Not a line. It wasn’t till two 
days later that I learned that Williams 
had won the championship on a foul on 
a right-of-way at a buoy turn in the 
third E sloop race, with a score of 3714. 

Yale was second with 33. Harvard 
scored 32. The Coast Guard had 25. 
And this will knock you back on your 
heels. Navy finished with 22%. I 
thought she had 241% points in the bag. 

It must have been a corking series, 
and I felt sorry for every yachting fan 





Cube Roots Aweigh 


by JOHN LARDNER 


west of the Alleghenies who failed to see 
it—all three of ’em. 

I think one reason why yachting 
doesn’t reach the public it should—es- 
pecially among the Class E bilgeboard 
scows, which are surefire—is that the 
rules are not clearly worded. They 
baffle the subaverage intellect. Here is 
a rule, for instance, that baffles the 
New Yorker magazine, though we 
yachting fans have sort of come to take 
it for granted: 

“Tf the cube root of a yacht’s dis- 
placement (in cubic feet) exceeds cube 
root B.D. by more than 10 per cent, 
the value of P equals .35 cube root of 
B.D. plus twice the difference between 
1.1 cube root B.D. and cube root of 
yacht’s displacement.” 

Now, that rule of course has got to 
be in the book. Its passage was forced 
by the arrival of the lively or “rabbit” 
jib. They built bigger bays, but still 
those jibs went flying out of the park, 
and there was nothing to do in some 
cases but exceed cube root B.D. by as 
much as 12 per cent. 


I remember the first time I saw 
that rule violated. The skipper of a 
Class D junior club yawl (on whole- 
wheat) was just tacking for a buoy turn 
when the judge caught the foul—as 
dirty a thing as I’ve seen in yacht rac- 
ing. 

“Get off the course!” he thundered, 
“What are you trying to give me there, 
with that 1.2 cube root over and above 
the displacement?” 

Everybody looked over and above 
the displacement and saw what he 
meant. The skipper of the yawl an- 
swered never a word. He simply sailed 
away, and no one heard of him again. 
Which is just as well: there is no place 
for his kind in yacht racing. 

I can understand, however, how the 
rule might confuse an outsider. He 
doesn’t know whether they are talking 
about the cube root B.D. at high tide or 
at low tide. It makes a difference of 
about .073—and that is why the crowds 
at yacht races are consistently less than 
150,000 people. 

It’s got to be straightened out, or 
millions of men and women will go 
through life never knowing the thrill 
that comes when a bilgeboard scow 
(Class E or F) grabs the right-of-way. 


{ 
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tion to such prosaic matters as traffic and 
garbage. In New York they bestowed sil- 
ver pins upon Mayor Fiorello H. La 
Guardia and City Council President New- 
bold Morris, dubbing them “the most out- 
standing city housekeepers of the nation.” 
Then the girls patted themselves on the 
back as city housekeepers. Announcing 
the results of a contest among the nation’s 
275,000 Camp Fire Girls, they awarded 
Special National Service Honors (red 
wooden beads, to be worn on ceremonial 
gowns) to six units that showed exception- 
al interest in the business of municipal 
management. Among them were members 
in Sherman, Texas, who suggested that, 
for the benefit of tobacco chewers, the 
city should install spittoon-like containers 
along the sidewalks. In St. Paul, Minn., a 
group proposed traffic rules for bicycles. In 
East Detroit, Mich., they engineered a ban 
on unsanitary outhouses. Other bead win- 
ners were in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., and 
Berkeley and Los Angeles County, Calif. 
To cap the ceremonies, City House- 
keeper Morris invited a Camp Fire Girl 
contingent to attend a meeting of the City 
Council. And during a hot debate he made 
the girls ecstatically happy by chiding the 
Councilmen: “These Camp Fire Girls 
could show you how to run a city!” 








SPORTS 





Baseball: No Dodgers Dough; 
the Helmet Drive Is on Again; 
Vander Meer Back to Minors 


It was with a hopeful air that Miss Ada 
Ebbets, 73-year-old sister of the late Char- 
ley Ebbets, pored over the sport pages 
this spring. For seven lean years she ha‘! 
not received a dividend on her trust fund, 
one-half interest in the Brooklyn Dodgers. 
She had lived on a $1,800 life income also 
left by her brother. But now those huge 
crowds she read about jamming Ebbets 
Field day after day, plus a deal of some- 
thing like $200,000 for Joe Medwick 
(NEwswEEK, June 24), must mean thie 
Dodgers at last had turned into a gold 
mine. 

Three weeks ago, Miss Ebbets left the 
Masonic Home in St. Petersburg, Fla., and 
traveled up north to collect. But her dream 
of riches went up in smoke, for an execu- 
tive of the Brooklyn Trust Co. told her: 
“Tt is sad, but there is no money on hand 
to pay the legacy. Efforts to sell the base- 
ball-club shares have failed because Mr. 
Ebbets’ share represented only a half own- 
ership in the property. No one has been 
found who wanted to buy a part interest.” 
(The other owners of the team are tlic 
heirs of the McKeever brothers and the 
Brooklyn Trust Co.) 

Miss Ebbets headed home in a blue 
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Pirates, led by Manager Frankie Frisch (arms raised), 
during a game last week with the Brooklyn Dodgers. 


International photos 


Plea for Justice: By the burned-up Pittsburgh Objection Denied: By Umpire Ziggy Sears, who 


completed the contrast for the pictorial record by angri- 
ly waving Frisch (left) to the showers. 
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mood, her 5,500 shares, valued for tax 
purposes at $833,486, still a fortune on 
paper only. 


As a result of the recent rash of bean- 
balls which broke out on the skulls of Pee 
Wee Reese and Joe Medwick of Brooklyn 
and Bill Jurges of the New York Giants, a 
move for the adoption of protective hel- 
mets on batters is again under way. The 
helmet crusade invariably gains momen- 
tum after such accidents but then dies out 
as the victims recover. This time, however, 
the idea has more sponsors than before. 

Ford Frick, National League president, 
said last week that owners should give the 
matter of adopting helmets “deepest con- 
sideration.” Phil Wrigley, Chicago Cub 
magnate, declared: “It’s a good, modern, 
up-to-date idea.” Larry MacPhail, Brook- 
lyn boss, said: “The league should make 
helmets mandatory.” 

If the crusade for cranium protection 
again fails of fulfillment, it will only: be be- 
cause of the players themselves. They cling 
to the tradition that the mere suggestion 
is sissy and would give pitchers a psy- 
chological edge. They agree that helmets 
would be an admission that the batter en- 
tertains fearsome thoughts for his own 
safety instead of cocky confidence that he 
will step into the pitch and blast it out of 
the park. And after all, the opponents of 
helmets point out, only one major-league 
fatality has ever resulted from a baseball 
—Ray Chapman of Cleveland, killed by 
Carl Mays of New York in 1920. 


At his own request, Johnny Vander Meer 
—marvel of 1938 when he became the only 
major leaguer in history to pitch two suc- 
cessive no-hit games—was optioned last 
week by Cincinnati to the Reds’ minor- 
league farm in Indianapolis. Plagued by a 
sore arm in 1939, during which year he won 
five and lost nine, and batted from the box 
in his only two starts this year, Vander 
Meer said he needs regular work to regain 
his control. 


Track at Night 


For the first time in the 52-year history 
of the National Amateur Athletic Union’s 
track and field championships, last week’s 
contests were staged at night, and the per- 
forming stars highlighted Ratcliffe Stadium 
(Fresno State College’s arena in Fresno, 
Calif.) with glittering achievements. Wal- 
ter Mehl of Wisconsin covered 1,500 meters 
in a new American record of 3:47.9, which 
led Glenn Cunningham, running his fare- 
well competitive race—he didn’t say pos- 
itively—by a bare yard. (Bill Bonthron 
held the old 1,500-meter mark at 3:48.8.) 
Fred Wolcott of Rice skimmed the 110- 
meter high hurdles in 13.9—which shat- 
tered three records: the Olympic, the 
American, and the AAU. 

Surpassing even these memorable ex- 
ploits was an unbelievable pole vault in the 
face of odds by Cornelius (Dutch) War- 
merdam, the lad who when he was 10 be- 
gan vaulting over tree limbs into a patch 
of spinach on his father’s farm near Han- 
ford, Calif. Many vaulters complain of not 
being able to gauge height accurately 
against the dark background of track meets 
held at night, but Warmerdam was hotter 
even than on that day last April when he 
became the only man ever to clear 15 
feet. This time the 24-year-old Fresno 
State graduate, now a high-school teacher 
in Tuolumne, Calif., propelled his 6-foot-1, 
170-pound frame over a bar set at 15 feet 
1% inches. 





Sport Squibs 

Only 26 years old and in hardy shape at 
230 pounds, Dave Smukler, former full- 
back of Temple whom Pop Warner once 
rated superior even to Jim Thorpe or Er- 
nie Nevers, still had several pro football 
seasons in his system at $3,000 per. But his 
immediate future interested him less than 
the long-range view, so on June 18 he said 
good-by to the cash-and-carry gridiron 





and joined the Army as a private at $21 a 
month (in the Coast Artillery at Fort 
Slocum, N.Y.). When Potsy Clark, the 
Detroit Lions’ coach, last week endeavored 
to persuade Smukler to buy his way out of 
the Army, he explained why he will not: 
“I’ve got away from a lot of people I didn’t 
want to see and from company that wasn’t 
any too good. I’m quite happy here in a 
man’s world, where everybody stands on 
his own two feet.” 


{ Just fourteen reporters found time to 
compete in the Richmond Newspaper- 
men’s Golf Association tournament at 
Richmond, Va., last week. As a result, the 
event became a golfer’s paradise, a prize 
for every entry. There were even two 
awards left over, which a pair of commit- 
teemen voted to themselves for “diligent 
and meritorious efforts” in conducting the 
tournament. 








RADIO 


From Philadelphia to Tulsa; 


Television Sets U.S. Record 


With its coverage of the Republican 
National Convention in Philadelphia last 
week, television came of age. Before sets 
placed in the Bellevue-Stratford, the Union 
League Club, and in the exhibition hall ad- 
joining the auditorium itself, crowds of 
people enjoyed a picturization that was al- 
most as good as being inside. In New 
York, a hundred miles away, lookers-in 
numbering more than 10,000 saw the con- 
vention as broadcast by the RCA Empire 
State Building transmitter, W2XBS, and 
even in Tulsa, Okla., 1,800 miles distant, 
the RAC transmission was received, set- 
ting a new American record for television 
long distance (the world record occurred 
two years ago when indistinct television 
images from London were picked up at 
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Riverhead, Long Island, by NBC). The 
General Electric Co. reported that Lake 
Placid, N. Y., 325 miles away, also had 
picked up the convention. 

RCA overcame its technical problem of 
transmitting television impulses to the New 
York station by using the Bell Telephone 
Philadelphia-New York coaxial cable, the 
only type of wire connection capable of 
carrying the widespread television fre- 
quencies so many miles. Philco-Mutual’s 
set-up covered Philadelphia only, using 
the Philco station W3XE. 

Both arrangements were highly satis- 
factory. The telecameras sweeping the hall 
were placed in “gondolas”. slung from the 
galleries on each side of the hall about 300 
feet from the platform, but telephoto 
lenses brought them up to an effective dis- 
tance of about 15 feet from the speakers. 
Additional cameras with medium range 
lenses—using the powerful lights set up 
for the newsreel cameras—picked up 
scenes from the convention floor during 
nomination demonstrations and balloting. 


Other radio highlights: 


* Pickups from the floor brought out some 
minor profanity during the hectic night of 
balloting, and one official on the platform 
tallying votes was heard to mutter: 
“Here’s two for X . Who the hell is 
X 


" Due to the fact that the broadcasting 
booths along the back of the stage were 
efficiently air-cooled, whereas the hall itself 
was almost unbearably warm, many net- 
work representatives caught cold from run- 
ning in and out, and Fulton Lewis Jr. had 
a “sunstroke” from the heat of the flood- 
lights on the platform. 


“| Columbia scored a beat by placing an- 
nouncer James Fleming and a microphone 
in the Willkie suite throughout the ballot- 
ing and airing the successful candidate’s 
comments as the landslide progressed. 








{In an attempt to “blitzkrieg” the Re- 
publicans’ publicity, Charles Michelson, 
Democratic press chief, released a flood 
of transcriptions to some 100 small in- 
dependent stations throughout the coun- 
try on an unpaid-for basis. The Michelson 
statement said that “98 per cent of the sta- 
tions receiving the recordings replied that 
they would play ball, and hoped to be re- 
membered when the time came to buy 
time—immediately after the Democratic 
convention.” 


{| Thursday night’s coverage of the ballot- 
ing cost the networks some $25,000 in can- 
celed commercial time—but all of the can- 
celed shows went on anyway, for the sole 
benefit of studio audiences. 





Palm-of-the-Hand Radio 


A cure for radio’s summer slump—when 
advertisers slice their appropriations be- 
cause fewer people listen in—is being ef- 
fected by set manufacturers. With in- 
genious arrangements of tubes and equip- 
ment, engineers have streamlined radios 
down to the point where hundreds of 
thousands of Americans lug portables along 
with them on their summer excursions. 

Last week, the most ingenious of these 
—from the standpoint of size, weight, and 
performance—was put on the market by 
RCA at $20. Billed as the “Personal Ra- 
dio,” it is 9 inches long, 4 wide, and 3 deep 
(just a handful), weighs 4 pounds, and is 
easier to carry than many cameras. With 
four “Mini-Tubes’—an innovation by 
RCA—it gives excellent volume even in 
automobiles, where reception is difficult, 
and the tone is all that can be expected 
of a dynamic speaker 3 inches in diameter. 
Power is supplied by one 10-cent flashlight 
battery (which has to be replaced about 
once a week) and a B battery costing 
$2.50 and lasting three months with nor- 
mal operation. 


J 
Newsweek by Pat Terry 


NEWSWEEK 


A Contest on the Fly 


In Columbia, S.C., one day last fall, 
even the laziest citizens began feverishly 
hunting flies and hopefully carting the 
corpses to radio station WIS. For each 
insect marked with a silver dot between 
the wings, the lucky Nimrods received $5, 
Exactly 2,000 such silver-marked flies had 
been released, and the 2,001st—‘Big 
Butch”—marked with gold, was worth 
$500 dead or alive. 

Though “Big Butch” remained at large 
for the entire week of the test contest, 
officials of the Flit insecticide concern, 
sponsors of the fly hunt, decided that the 
competition had been successful and de- 
termined to start a city-to-city tour this 
spring, Miami, Cincinnati, and St. Louis 
had their frantic week of fly killing, but in 
none of those cities was “Big Butch” ap- 
prehended. But last week, Omaha, Neb., 
and station WOW were turned upside 
down by the following events: 


{ “Big Butch” was trapped by Keith 
Morse, 24-year-old WPA truck driver, as 
the audacious insect lighted on his wife’s 
leg. The $500 reward took the couple off 
WPA and headed them for a job in the 
Washington fruit orchards. 


€ Mrs. J. G. Miller, who spotted the com- 
mittee releasing some of the silver flies, 
captured ten before they got well under 
way. John Savage, a newspaper photog- 
rapher, batted a $5 fly on his roll at break- 
fast; Vivian Clausen, a stenographer, spot- 
ted one in her office and a decorator bagged 
it by hurling a wet sponge; a churchgoer 
snapped up a prize fly by closing his hymn- 
book on it. 


“ This week, with a new crop of biz, 
healthy flies shipped in from the special 
breeding and branding division at Flit’s 
Bayway, N.J., plant, the contest moved 
in to set Kansas City swatting and 
spraying. 


’ International 


The telecamera equipped with telephoto lenses caught GOP convention for televiewers in New York 
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ART 


Story of Stained Glass: 
Hearst Collection on Display 
Depicts Evolution of Art 





To see stained glass at its best, tourists 
have traipsed many a mile in Europe, 
finding their reward in the great trans- 
lucent, jewel-like windows of such cities as 
Chartres, York, Ulm, Segovia, and Ant- 
werp. Unlike the first Queen Elizabeth, 
who saw “superstition” in colored glass 
and doomed cartloads of it to the trash 
heap, the moderns have found in Europe’s 
great windows one of the miracles of the 
Middle Ages. 

A poignant reflection of a more peace- 
ful day appeared in New York last week, 
when the International Studio Art Corp. 
put on exhibition (until July 12) and of- 
fered for sale some 40 pieces of superb col- 
ored glass, acquired by William Randolph 
Hearst and stored for the last twenty 
years (Newsweek, March 14, 1938) in a 
Manhattan warehouse. Included in the 
examples of glass from the twelfth to the 
nineteenth centuries, ranging in size from 
tiny medallions to 10-foot panels, are an 
extraordinary thirteenth-century French 
panel, utilizing black glass to give a grue- 
some version of Judas hanging, and a 
three-panel story of St. Patrick in Ireland, 
dated 1543, vivid with reds, blues, greens, 
and yellows. 

Without moving from a given spot, any 






































oe 
Courtesy of International Studio Art Corp. 


...and ‘Judas Hanging’ 





expert or layman can trace in the Hearst 
collection the evolution of an art that 
probably originated in the Near East, 
reached its peak in Europe during the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, and de- 
clined in the sixteenth. Gothic architec- 
ture, which provided little wall space for 
fresco decoration but large window spaces, 
encouraged craftsmen to experiment with 
small pieces of colored glass hardly larger 
than 6 inches (clear glass and big panes as 
we know them today were then unknown). 


The small pieces were made from pot metal 
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(molten glass) , into which were introduced 
metallic oxides (copper for green, cobalt 
for blue, manganese for purple, etc.) , and 
these were cut out in proper shapes with a 
hot poker and laid against a previously 


-_prepared design, being held together with 


strips of lead and later fitted into an iron 
armature in the window space. 

It was the crude methods that produced 
the great art, for the colors permeated the 
substance and the rough surface “impris- 
oned the sunlight.” Later, when new tech- 
niques permitted painting and enameling 
on glass and when glass itself was turned 
out in larger strips, thinner and more 
transparent, the great art of the Middle 
Ages declined. The commonly held notion 
that stained glass is a lost art is erroneous: 
the “secrets” of medieval glassmakers are 
known to modern craftsmen. 





Chicago’s Boon to Art 


To hang a painting in the latest exhibi- 
tion of New York’s Society of Independent 
Artists (April 19 to May 12, 1940) cost 
$5. To hang a painting in the latest exhi- 
bition of Paris’ Salon d’Automne (autumn 
1939) cost 100 francs, about $2.29. Out- 
doing both these democratic art move- 
ments, Chicago’s Navy Pier Exhibits dur- 
ing the last four years have permitted sev- 
eral hundred artists to exhibit their work 
at 25 cents a canvas. 

At the vast $4,500,000 pier jutting out 
into Lake Michigan, 1,000 pictures by 600 
to 700 artists turned up last week for the 
fourth annual exhibit, open until July 21 
under the egis of Mayor Edward J. Kelly 
and Charles Peterson, city treasurer. All 
the paintings made their way to the great 
Exhibition Hall, largest one-room picture 
gallery in the world: 2,260 feet long, 66 
feet wide, with high translucent windows 
permitting an even light to fall on all the 
pictures with democratic impartiality. 

About 50,000 spectators visited the show 
in 1939, and as many are expected this 
year. Prices of the paintings range from 
$5 to $2,000. 

And the artists? They ranged from ultra- 
conservative to ultra-radical. Among the 
canvases spiced with a dash of the sensa- 
tional was “Worla-Heart,” a pastel ab- 
straction by A. S. Weiner. Predominantly 
done in lurid reds, it shows a human heart 
which from a distance looks like a woman’s 
face, almost a skull. A nude female torso 
over the top of the heart does duty as the 
face’s hair. The meaning of “Worla” was 
not disclosed. Another was “Blitzkrieg,” 
by S. Clayburn, which shows a mutilated 
nude man rushing into an inferno of flame. 

For those who prefer to shell out their 
$5 or $2,000 for something a little more 
cozy, “the mile of paintings” offer many 
a landscape, portrait, and still life repre- 
senting democratic art in its less rambunc- 
tious phases. 
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Your Guide to Great Music 


The Victor 
Record Catalogue 


- is your key to the world’s great- 
est treasury of music. Here you will 
find the masterpieces that have lived 
through the centuries, the popular music 
of yesterday and today. Magnificent 
poll serie works, glamorous operas, folk- 
songs and loved melodies invite your en- 
joyment. Famous composers and brilliant 
artists bid you to live again the long re- 
membered pleasures of great music, to 
rediscover the delights of half-forgotten 
favorites, and to explore the exciting new 
music of the moderns. Ask your nearest 
RCA Victor Music Merchant for the latest 
edition of the Victor Record Catalogue. 
There is no other musical reference book 
so complete and so valuable — yet it is 
nominally priced. 


The Musical Masterpiece of the Month 


Toscanini conducts Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony. 
Another triumphant meeting of composer and maestro in 
a magnificent recording endorsed by Toscanini himself. 


Symphony No. 4, in B Flat Major 
(Beethoven) Arturo Toscanini, conducting 
the BBC Symphony Orchestra. Album 
M-676 (also in automatic sequences) 8 
sides, with descriptive booklet . . . $8.00. 


Don’t miss these sparkling gems 
Gems from Gilbert and Sullivan Operettas — Victor 
Light Opera Company. Album C-23, 10 sides . . . $5.50. 


For better reproduction, use RCA Victor Red 
Seal Needles—50 points per package. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST ARTISTS 


ARE ON VICTOR RECORDS 


Trademarks “Victor” and “RCA Victor” Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off. by RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


. See exhibit ofall RCAservices  . 

* ...including Television...at ~ 
RCA Building, New York 
World’s Fair —and GoldenGate 


Exposition, San Francisco 
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Festival in the Rockies: 
Sleepy Central City Relives 
Glorious Past With Opera 


Once a year Central City, Colo. a 
sleepy, shabby, ghost village perched up 
in the Rockies 40 miles west of Denver, 
re-creates its glamorous past with a splurge 
of art and showmanship. Its 500 inhabi- 
tants, hosts to thousands of tourists from 
all over the country, joyfully recall: 

How gold was discovered in Central 
on May 6, 1859, causing a stampede that 
transformed a village of tents into a roar- 
ing, lusty, gun-totin’ city of 15,000 with a 
“suburban” population of 50,000. 

How dwellings, stores, gambling houses, 
and “dance halls” mushroomed on the ter- 
raced hills and the crooked, higgledy-pig- 
gledy streets were thronged with bonanza 
kings, bad men, worse women (lodged in 
a sector known as “The Hill of the Vir- 
gins”), gamblers, Chinese coolies, and, 
most important of all, the red-shirted min- 
ers operating sluice boxes, gold pans, Long 
Toms, and Spanish arrastres. 

How the Teller House, built in 1872, 
became one of the West’s outstanding min- 
ing-town hostelries with its hand-carved 
mahogany furniture and maudlin portrait, 
“The Face on the Barroom Floor,” painted 
just where the title suggested. 

How President U. S. Grant, a visitor in 
1873, found a sidewalk made of solid silver 
bricks. 

How the Opera House, a massive gray 
stone structure with walls 4 feet thick, 
was built in 1878 and garnished with 
gaudy murals, heavy old hickory seats, 
crimson carpets, and crystal chandeliers. 

It was at the turn of the century that 
the glamour—and the gold—began to 
dwindle and the exodus from the town got 
under way. For 30 years the Opera House 
murals gathered dust, while rats scuttled 
around the hickory seats. Then in 1931 
Denver University received the Opera 
House and Teller House as gifts, and one 
year later Central City came back to life 
with the first of its festivals—‘Camille,” 
with Lillian Gish. 

So successful was the festival, as theater 
and as a means of re-creating Central’s 
bygone glories (one critic hailed “The 
American Salzburg”), that a new produc- 
tion was added every year—among them, 
“The Merry Widow” with Natalie Hall 
and “Othello” with Walter Huston. 

The 1940 evocation of Centra!’s past— 
July 6 to July 27—will pivot around per- 
formances of Bedrich Smetana’s opera, 
“The Bartered Bride,” in English, involv- 
ing Frank St. Leger, director and conduc- 
tor, and the Metropolitan Opera stars 
Josephine Antoine, Norman Cordon, John 
Carter, and Thelma Votipka. Topical in- 
terest is attached to this opera because 





Czechs throughout the world regard the 
work of Smetana, “the father of Bohe- 
mian music,” as a symbol of their still wn- 
vanquished hopes, while the Germans. 
quick to see the point, have banned cer- 
tain Smetana compositions in Prague. T),. 
Metropolitan Opera scheduled “The Bar- 
tered Bride” earlier this year but it was 
canceled when Czechs resented the use of 
the German language and the preparation 
of an English version in time proved im- 
possible. 

Tourists visiting Central City (25,000 
are expected to buy seats ranging from 
$2 to $5) will be beguiled not only by th: 
opera but by a night club in the Teller 
House, pioneer dancing in the livery stable, 
sightseeing trips to the mines, natives 
flouncing around in period costumes, an 
photographers prepared to pose newly- 
weds in tintype poses popular 70 years ago. 





RECORD WEEK 


Ravel composed his “Introduction and 
Allegro” in 1906, the year after he failed 
for the fourth and last time to win the 
Prix de Rome. Already he was showin: 
the tendencies that were to have such a 
pronounced effect on modern music. In a 
new Columbia Masterworks set, “Intro- 
duction and Allegro” is brilliantly per- 
formed by Laura Newell, harpist, with the 
Stuyvesant String Quartet and John Wum- 
mer, flutist, and Ralph McLane, clarinet- 
ist. (Two 12-inch records in album, with 
Laura Newell’s harp transcription of De- 
bussy’s “Maid With the Flaxen Hair” on 
the fourth side, $3.50.) 


There was a day when Richard Strauss’ 
“Death and Transfiguration” (“Tod und 
Verklirung”) with its grisly passage de- 
picting a man’s struggle with death could 
rouse musical conservatives to fits of fury. 
But 51 years have passed since the tone 
poem was composed, and the modern ear 
is attuned to its peculiar mixture of realism 
and mysticism, Albert Coates, conducting 
the London Symphony Orchestra for Vic- 
tor’s new recording, stresses the mystical 
side of Strauss’ inspiration. (Three 12-inch 
records in album, with Beethoven’s 
“Prometheus” overture on the sixth side, 
$3.25.) 


“Nowhere is there anything like it. My 
city. Not London. Not Paris. Not Mos- 
cow. Not any city I have ever seen. So 
strong. So immense. So elate.” That is 
how Theodore Dreiser describes New Yor': 
in prose. Decca has brought out a new 
album of Manhattan melodies that give a 
musical description of the city. Paul 
Whiteman, conducting his Concert Or- 
chestra, plays several of Louis Alter’s met- 
ropolitan impressions which include the 
popular “Manhattan -Serenade,” “Man- 
hattan Moonlight,” “Metropolitan Noc- 
turne,” and “Side Street in Gotham.” 
(Three 12-inch records in album, $3.50.) 
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Rugby Master in Close-up: 
Film Adaptation of “Tom Brown’ 
Revolves About His Teacher 


The writing team of Gene Towne and 
Graham Baker bowed as producers last 
winter with “The Swiss Family Robin- 
son,” an adaptation of an old favorite that 
lost its sense of direction in pointing a 
moral. The twosome’s second production 
for RKO-Radio also bears the title of a 
juvenile classic, but the preachment in 
Toxt Brown’s Scuoout Days is a valid 
interpolation in a sincere and skillful re- 
creation of prep-school life in England of 
the mid-1800s. 

In collaboration with the producers, 
Walter Ferris and Frank Cavett have 
speeded up Thomas Hughes’ expansive 
novel, deleted some of its characters and 
much of its incident, and built their script 
soundly around Thomas Arnold, who, as 
master of Rugby from 1828 to 1842, is 
generally credited with establishing the 
English public-school system as it func- 
tions today. If anything, this limelighting 
of the famous educator—admirably por- 
trayed by Sir Cedric Hardwicke—is an 
improvement of the novel by the old 
Rugby boy who knew and loved him. 

Unlike most of his contemporaries, Dr. 
Amold didn’t believe that a schoolmas- 
ter’s responsibility ceased with “feeding a 
pupil at one end and beating him at the 
other,” and his emphasis on character de- 
velopment, student government, and espe- 
cially his hatred of the brutal hazing that 
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had become a school scandal serve as a 
dominant theme in the story of Tom 
Brown’s misadventures as a new boy at 
the great school. 

With the notable exception of Billy 
Halop, ex-Dead End Kid whose synthetic 
Oxford accent occasionally slips into low 
gear as he impersonates Flashman, the 
rest of the boys—particularly Jimmy Ly- 
don as Tom, Freddie Bartholomew as 
East, and Ian Fulton as Old Brooke—are 
believable as Dr. Arnold’s young hopefuls. 
A good supporting cast includes Josephine 
Hutchinson, Ernest Cossart, and Hughie 
Green, and the fact that they have been 
knowingly directed by Robert Stevenson 
(the talented English director of “To the 


...are tamed for comeback in film with Wendy Barrie 


Victor”) should do much to allay the fears 
of the Britishers in general and the pres- 
ent headmaster of Rugby in particular, 
who crossed their fingers when this pro- 
duction was announced. 


Gene Raymond Mussed Up 


Frankly transcribing the plot structure 
of “It Happened One Night,” RKO-Radio 
turns out an unpretentious and passably 
diverting imitation and calls it Cross 
Country RoMANCE. 

The Frank Capra film that romped away 
with most of the Academy’s 1934 awards 
detailed the cross-country adventures of a 
runaway heiress and a poor but rugged 
individualist. The current carbon copy 
varies their peripatetic romantics chiefly 
by setting up a similar young couple in a 
well-appointed trailer. Otherwise, the chief 
distinction of “Cross Country Romance” 
is the lively direction of Frank Woodruff 
(formerly producer-director of the Lux 
radio broadcasts) and the fact that it cel- 
ebrates not only Gene Raymond’s return 
to the screen after a two-year absence but 
his debut as a screen he-man. 

Cooperating enthusiastically with this 
metamorphosis, Raymond has combed out 
and darkened the spectacularly platinum 
waves that typed him as a pretty boy, 
and makes a promising comeback as the 
idealistic young doctor whose trek to San 
Francisco is alternately enlivened and in- 
terrupted by a petulant playgirl (Wendy 
Barrie) who has chosen the door of his 
trailer as the nearest exit from a loveless 
marriage. Hedda Hopper, Billy Gilbert, 
and Berton Churchill, among others, are 
briefly involved in developments that will 
surprise no one but should pass the time 
pleasantly for the indulgent. 


His Love Came Back 


Warner Brothers My Love Came Back 
is a happy combination of cast, script, and 
direction blandly unpreoccupied with ei- 
ther social or political significance. With 
Kurt Bernhardt—a German-born director 
who makes his Hollywood debut—shoul- 
dering the major credit for the film’s fresh- 
ness, this is a consistently engaging come- 
dy that will appeal to almost any type of 
moviegoer. 

Based on a German film Walter Reisch 
wrote in 1937, Michael Hogan’s script deft- 
ly charts the emotional temperatures of 
the innocent bystanders who become in- 
volved when the wealthy patron (Charles 
Winninger) of a New York music academy 
indulges his second childhood by staging 
a harmless flirtation with the academy’s 
most talented violinist (Olivia de Havil- 
land). Aside from the expected complica- 
tions survived by a pleasant cast “My Love 
Came Back” further stacks the cards in 
its favor with a tuneful settling of the dif- 
ferences between swing and classical music. 
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Two Million New ‘Taxpayers 


to Help Carry Defense Load 


But Makeshift Increases 
Still Leave Business Burdened 


and Ignore Needed Reforms 


Many of the millions of Americans who 
on Monday of this week bought cigarettes, 
gasoline, or liquor or who went to the 
movies realized for the first time that our 
gigantic national defense program will im- 
pose a heavy drain upon their pocket- 
books. The increased excise taxes on the 
commodities they bought—which were 
authorized by the Defense Tax Law signed 
by the President last week and took effect 
on July 1—taught them this defense-cost 
lesson. 

But while consumers learned about the 
excises immediately, the rudest shock con- 
tained in the new measure will not be driv- 
en home until forms 1040 and 1040A are 
sent out next March. For it’s the income 
taxpayer who is soaked hardest by the 
Defense Tax Law. 


Income Taxes 

The law’s most important change is the 
lowering of exemptions, with that for sin 
gle persons cut from $1,000 to $800 and 
that for heads of families from $2,500 to 
$2,000. These lower exemptions, for which 
economists have so long clamored, will 
force some 2,190,000 individuals to file 
returns and pay Federal income taxes for 
the first time (2,995,078 paid the tax in 
1938) . 
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Harper in The Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald 
‘Boy, Page Robert Ripley’ 
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How the Consumer Pays } 
World 
Excise TAXEs War 1939* 1940* 
(effective 
July 1) 
Gasoline 
(per gallon) 0 Ic 1%4e 
Beer 
(per barrel) $6 $5 $6 
Cigarettes 
(per pack 6c 6c 6c 
Autos 
(per cent of cost) 5% 3% 314% 
Playing cards 
(per pack) 8c 10c lle 
*State imposts on these commodities 
are heavier than during 1917-18. 
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In addition, the exemption slash will 
increase the amount collected from every- 
one who was liable for the tax in the past 
—for example, doubling the tax on a mar- 
ried man earning $3,000. The credits al- 
lowed for each dependent ($400) and for 
earned income remain unchanged, how- 
ever, as does the 4 per cent normal tax 
rate. 

Next, the surtaxes on surtax incomes 
above $6,000 and up to $100,000 were 
stepped up, the rate on a surtax net income 
of $6,000 to $8,000 rising from 4 to 6 per 
cent, for example, with the sharpest rise 
coming between the $15,000 and $50,000 
brackets (surtax brackets above the $100,- 
000 mark were already at near-confiscatory 
levels and hence were left unchanged) . 
Finally, a special defense levy, amounting 
to 10 per cent of the tax liability calculated 
under the new schedules, was accessed up- 
on all income-tax payers. 

Illustrating the changes, a married man 
with no dependents and a net income of 
$2,500 will now pay a $10 normal tax plus 
a $1 defense levy, or a total of $11, while 
one with a $20,000 net income will pay 
$2,124 normal and surtax, plus a $212.40 
defense tax, for a total of $2,336.40. Un- 
der the old law, the first individual didn’t 
even file a return, while the second con- 
tributed only $1,589. 

Next to those in the $3,000 group, the 
combined changes soak the taxpayer in the 
$20,000 to $50,000 income range hardest 
—their payments will be 47 to 59 per cent 
greater than before. For all persons above 
the $20,000 income mark, our schedules 
are now higher than the World War peak 
rates, but they are still far less than the 


re 


taxes now paid in England (see table), 
except in the highest brackets. 

Virtually all of the “nuisance” levies 
were boosted, with the biggest jump im- 
posed on gasoline (from 1 to 1% cents a 
gallon) and on capital-stock issues (up 
50 per cent). The tax on auto sales is now 
34% per cent of cost, as compared with 
the former 3 per cent rate; the impost on 
transfer of stocks and bonds is 25 per cent 
higher. The rate on such articles as radios, 
refrigerators, playing cards, toilet goods, 
and firearms, and on initiation fees and 
dues was increased 10 per cent, while 
cigarettes are now Federally taxed 61, 
cents a pack against the former 6 and dis- 
tilled liquors at $3 a proof gallon, com- 
pared with the former $2.25. 

More important than the increases, how- 
ever, was the change in the motion-picture- 
admissions levy. Before July 1, the Fed- 
eral 10 per cent tax applied only to admis- 
sions of 40 cents and more—and the indus- 
try claims that only 150 theaters were sub- 
ject to the impost. Now all tickets costing 
21 cents and more are taxed, bringing in 
a majority of the movie houses. 

Under the new structure, the impost on 
playing cards, cigarettes, and stock and 
bond issues is greater than during the 
World War (see table, page 46). Like the 
income taxes, however, our new excises 
are only a fraction of those paid by the 
English, who tax cigarettes at $13.56 a 
thousand, compared with our $3.25, and 
beer at 47.4 cents a gallon, against our 
13.5 cents. 


Business 


Naturally, the new law hits business as 
hard as, if not harder than, it soaks con- 


Thus, the 


sumers and income-tax payers. 

















Elderman in The Washington Post 
‘There’s a Place for You’ 








He: Miss Dale, yow’re a fast worker! 


She: Thanks! But it’s just that new 











LIGHTER key-stroke and remarkable new quietness of 
operation are among the host of improvements built 
into the new Model M Comptometer. 











NEW FEATURES OF THE MODEL M CUSHIONED-TOUCH 
COMPTOMETER 


For faster, easier operation: 


Lighter key-stroke 

Flexible keyboard 
One-hand subtraction 
Improved decimal pointers 


For greater quiet: 


Mechanism floated in rubber 
Scientific sound proofing 


For improved appearance: 


Cancelling lever built inside case 


New color and modern, simplified lines to 
harmonize with modern office interiors 


For minimized eye-strain: 


No-glare answer dials 
Larger, more legible answer numerals 
Restful grey-green color 








MODEL M CUSHIONED-TOUCH 


COMPTOMETER 


*“Comptometer Economy” is a familiar (and 
pleasant) story to executives in almost every 
business and industrial field. It’s a story that 
“boils down” to more figure work handled in 
less time at lower cost, through high speed, 
Controlled-Key accuracy, flexibility—-and mod- 
ern Comptometer methods. 


And now, the handsome new Model M Cush- 
ioned-Touch Comptometer offers all the funda- 
mental Comptometer advantages, together with 
many important new features and improvements 


which contribute to increased figure-work savings. 


A demonstration of “‘Comptometer Economy,” 
as it applies to your own figure-work problems, 
may be arranged by telephoning your local 
Comptometer office ... or by writing direct to 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 
1731 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 














Income Tax Comparisons 


(for a married person without children) 


United States 


TAXABLE INCOME World War Peak 


$ 1,200 $ 0 
2,000 0 
2,500 30 
4,000 120 
8,000 530 

200,000 101,030 


Peak tax rate 77% 


Britain 

1939* 1940* 
$ 0 $ 0 g 60 
0 0 246 
0 11 400 
44 70 872 
248 316 2246 
95,344 112,199 153,069 

79% 79% 85% 


*Not counting the income taxes now levied by most states. 
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corporation tax rate is increased 1 per 
cent, or, for corporations earning $25,000 
and more, from 18 to 19 per cent of net in- 
come. In addition, corporations are also 
subject to the special defense tax of 10 
per cent of the amount of taxes due un- 
der the new rate. 

Moreover, corporations must also bear 
the burden of the higher excises on secur- 
ity issues, and the combined capital-stock 
and excess-profits tax has also been stepped 
up 10 per cent. 


Budget 


But, stiff as the increases are, they will 
by no means provide all the money the 
Treasury needs. They are expected to 
yield $729,000,000 additional revenue in 
the new fiscal year, which started July 1 
(almost $1,000,000,000 annually there- 
after, and that, added to other Federal 
revenues, is expected to bring total re- 
ceipts up to a peacetime record of $6,381,- 
000,000, excluding Social Security taxes. 

However, the Treasury estimated sev- 
eral weeks ago that it will spend more than 
$10,000,000,000 by next June 30, of which 
a minimum of $3,250,000,000 will go for 
national defense. But, since armament ap- 
propriations already exceed $5,000,000,000, 
with more to come, the actual expenditures 
could run much higher if defense work 
gets under way rapidly. Hence the Treas- 
ury could run almost $6,000,000,000 in the 
red, and the minimum deficit at best will 
be around $3,600,000,000. 


Significance 


The lowering of the exemptions is a 
praiseworthy reform, chiefly because it 
may make the 2,190,000 new taxpayers 
more concerned about government extrav- 
agance (they will contribute only $14,000,- 
000 of the new revenue). But in view of 
the fact that defense outlays will still be 
rising—and widening the deficit—at the 
end of the new fiscal year, the tax meas- 
ure is outstanding more for its omissions 
than for its reforms. 

In passing the act, Congress ignored the 
need for drastic economy in civilian ex- 
penditures. It simply added higher rates 
instead of reorganizing our patched-over 
tax system and didn’t seriously consider 
the need for coordination of the Federal 
with our rapidly changing state and local 
fiscal structure (state and local collections 





now exceed the Federal, and most of the 
jump in state imposts has come since 
1930). Tax experts’ contentions that a 
reduction in surtaxes in the higher brackets 
might increase revenues by stimulating 
business risk taking, and the fact that in 
relation to foreign schedules our low- 
income groups still do not carry their 
share of the burden, were similarly ignored. 

The rush to recess for the conventions 
may excuse hasty enactment of the law, 
but the results serve notice on the public 
that it must back a thoroughgoing revision 
when Congress again takes up fiscal mat- 
ters. Otherwise, the legislators may, for 
example, rush through an excess-profits tax 
to capture any increased earning resulting 
from rearmament as President Roosevelt 
asked them to do this week, without con- 
sideration of the fact that they have al- 
ready cut the profits allowed the chief 
beneficiaries of the program—the aviation 
and shipbuilding companies—to 8 per cent, 
or without recognition of the need for tax 
changes to encourage private construction 
of some of the necessary arms plants. 





Pan American increases our ties with Latin America 
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Aviation 
Pan American Expands Service 


as Foreign Competition Shrinks 


Some of the world’s most formidable 
barriers to transportation are the Andes 
Mountains of South America and their 
extensions to the north through Central 
America and Mexico. For centuries be(ore 
the advent of air transport in 1919, these 
mountains and adjacent jungles prevented 
the development of an adequate trans- 
portation system. But in the last twenty 
years a network of air lines has grown up 
to connect all of the countries and prin- 
cipal cities of Latin America, resulting 
in the anomaly of natives who have never 
seen an automobile or locomotive being 
thoroughly familiar with airplanes. 

Thus the key to economic development 
of Latin America is its air-line system. 
This was long ago realized by European 
countries which hoped to increase thicir 
business with the continent. As a result, 
they subsidized air lines and made avyail- 
able pilots, mechanics, and planes to <o- 
mestic companies entering the business. 
The first successful commercial air line in 
the world—SCADTA (Sociedad Colom)ho- 
Alemana de Transportes Aéreos) —was 
founded by Dr. Peter Paul von Bauer, an 
Austrian air ace, in Colombia in 1919. In 
1925, German interests acquired rights in 
Bolivia and later in Argentina and Brazil. 
Meanwhile, France and Italy established 
routes up and down the east coast, and 
Holland’s KLM sent lines radiating out of 

(Continued on page '9) 
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Whaat if she hasu’t got the new” long torso”? 


Lp feel about her the way you fee. about 
your favorite sister or that nice Mrs. 
O’Brien across the street who gave you 
cookies when you were a kid. 


She needn’t be beautiful to look at. Like 
members of your own family, you know her 
so well you hardly know what she does look 
like. It’s what she stands for in your life 
that counts. What she means to you and 
what she’s done for you. 


By those standards, Miss Liberty is 
130,000,000 people’s idea of a real Glamour 
Girl. She’s our life and our freedom to live 
it. She’s our guarantee that we can eat when 
we’re hungry, live where we please and vote 
the way we want. She’s our wife and our 
kids and the flowers in our front yard. She’s 
Saturdays off and something to give thanks 
for on Thanksgiving. She’s refrigeration and 
a good five-cent cigar and The Saturday 
Evening Post once a week. 

She’s America. And the Post is her diary 

— the life of her people, their problems, their 
triumphs and their fun. Turn its pages and 
you will sense that here is the U.S. A. in 
print. Millions of Americans have sensed 
the same thing before you. In the Post they 
found the magazine most like themselves. 

And by the warmth of their wel- 
come they made it the biggest 
magazine in the world. 





No wonder that in dozens of sur- 
veys they say they pay more at- 
tention to advertisements in the 
Post than in any other magazine. 
That’s why in 1939 the Post carried 
$11,000,000 more advertising rev- 
enue than any other magazine. 
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Thirty-One Years Aloft With the Army 




















Harris & Ewing photos 


1909: Orville Wright and Lt. Selfridge in the first Army plane 


Military aviation in America is little 
more than a generation old, but a lot of 
progress has been made since the summer 
of 1909 when Orville and Wilbur Wright 
sold the Army 800 pounds of bamboo, 
cloth, and wire—with a top speed of 4? 
miles an hour—after training Lt. Thoma: 
E. Selfridge (who died in a plane crash) 
as an observer. From that start, militar) 
planes have developed from a Signal Corp: 
adjunct to snarling weapons of total war 
fare, reaching their present apex in suc! 
ships as the 20-ton Boeing Flying Fortres 
bombers and the 400-mile-an-hour plu; 
Lockheed P-38 and Bell Airacobra. An 
from the present defense effort even large: 
and faster planes will soon be in the air 

















F Harris & Ewing 
1919: First decade of progress—a Martin bomber 








Wide World 


1933: 24th year—Douglas twin-motored light bomber 





Internationa! 


1919: Another formidable advance—the Curtiss Wasp 





Wide World 


1937: The Boeing Flying Fortress—3,000-mile range 











U.S. Army Air Corps 


1939: Lockheed P-38, for climbing and catching 











1940: Bell Airacobra—400 miles an hour plus 
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(Continued from page 46) 
the Guianas on the northern coast. To feed 
these carriers, Germany, Italy, and France 
established direct air services to Europe 
yia the narrow (1,600 miles) South At- 
lantic. 

For the Pan American Airways System, 
these subsidized European lines offered the 
toughest kind of competition. In many 
cases their rates were lower and they could 
afford to be more generous with passes for 
government officials. Nevertheless, since its 
start in 1927, Pan American has made itself 
the largest single influence in Latin-Amer- 
ican aviation, providing service over 37,- 
971 of the 88,146 route miles to the south 
of the United States. 

Since the start of the war in Europe, 
however, this competition has been grow- 
ing less severe. By last week all of the 
South Atlantic services had been elimi- 
nated except that of the Italians, who 
operate unguaranteed once-a-month flights 
with mail only. European-owned lines con- 
tinuing schedules on the continent have 
tightened their belts, no longer sure of 
their subsidies. And many of the do- 
mestic lines (notably SCADTA, which re- 
cently was nationalized by Colombia) have 
begun to dismiss European nationals from 
their employ, fearing Fifth Column moves. 

Meanwhile, Pan American this week will 
increase its Latin-American service from 
four round trips weekly to daily service be- 
tween the United States and Buenos Aires 
six days a week. This will be done by step- 
ping up both the Panair route across the 
Caribbean down the east coast and the 
Pan American Grace (Panagra) line 
through Central America down the west 
coast and across the Andes. 





Week in Aviation 


Forp: Among the staunchest advocates 
of nonintervention in the European war is 
Henry Ford. But the motor maker be- 
lieves that the United States should be 
prepared to defend itself in any eventu- 
ality. Thus the Ford Motor Co. was willing 
to negotiate with the National Defense 
Advisory Commission for an order for 
Rolls-Royce Merlin airplane engines 
(Newsweek, July 1), but when it became 
clear that 6,000 of the 9,000 motors in- 
volved would go to Great Britain, Ford put 
his foot down, last week forcing the com- 
mission to open negotiations with the 
Packard Motor Car Co. Ford’s refusal to 
make motors for Britain was interpreted in 
Canada as an anti-British move. This 
brought demands in Dominion Parliament 
for confiscation of Canadian Ford plants, 
but cooler heads prevailed by pointing out 
that these factories were already turning 
out large quantities of war materials. By 
the week end, when Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, who feels much the same as Ford 
about the European war, visited the motor 

(Continued on page 51) 





HOW WE SAVED 


Pandora’s Life 














° If you have been one of the 
millions of visitors to the New York 
World’s Fair you, of course, know 
that Pandora is the name of the cute 
Panda playing such a star role at the 
Exposition. 


° Spectators who crowd around 
her cage these days little realize that 
if it hadn’t been for the quick action 
and resourcefulness of our air con- 
ditioning engineers they might 
never have seen this rare animal 
that was brought all the way from 
the Himalayan Mountains. 


¢ While recognizing that there 
was quite a bit of difference between 
the climate of Pandora’s home land 
and that of Flushing Meadows, those 
in charge hoped that she would be 
able to adjust herself to the change. 
But she just couldn’t. 


¢ What happened was that she 
refused to eat or perform; and it be- 
came quite evident that she would 
probably die unless something was 
done about the weather in a hurry. 


¢ With no time to lose, our air 
conditioning engineers were called 
in and asked to duplicate the cool, 
stimulating climate of Pandora’s 


native habitat. So well did they suc- 
ceed that immediately she started to 
perk up, and in no time was her 
playful self, keeping the crowd in 
uproars with her antics. 


© This is justone of the hundreds 
of air conditioning problems that 
have been put up to our engineers. 
Generally, when a person thinks of 
air conditioning he thinks of it in 
terms of making a home more com- 
fortable, or of seeking escape from 
summer heat in a restaurant, store 
or theater. 


e And yet beyond these now 
commonly accepted uses you’d be 
surprised to learn what a varied role 
our air conditioning is playing in 


industry. 


© Taking just a few examples at 
random, we are reminded of the 
way our equipment helped a phar- 
maceutical house to step up the 
manufacture of pills and tablets; of 
how we aided another laboratory to 
hasten the cooling of creams and 
salves for quicker packing. Or take 
rayon, for example—its manufac- 
ture would be almost impossible if 
it were not for the part air condi- 
tioning plays in the drying of the 
fibres. Air travel, too, is a lot safer 
because flying instruments are now 
calibrated more accurately in air 
conditioned rooms. 


© Naturally, to produce air con- 
ditioning for such a wide variety of 
applications requires engineering 
skill of the highest order, plus a 
range of equipment which extendsin 
our case from a small self contained 
home unit to a 100 ton compressor. 


© With such equipment now 
available, air conditioning is rapid- 
ly fulfilling its promise of becoming 
one of America’s leading industries. 














Yuu can do it with one of these new 
low-priced ‘Caterpillar’ Diesel-Electric 
Sets—outgrowth of “‘Caterpillar’s’”” wide 
and successful development of the Diesel 
principle of power. Simple, compact, self- 


regulating. . . . Easy to install in small 
space. Connect with present wiring. No 
switchboard or other outside controls 
required. No frequent nor delicate ad- 
justments necessary. Built for thousands 
of hours of dependable service—with fuel, 
oil and maintenance costs so economical 
that a “lc rate’’* for electricity is the 
rule and not the exception. 

Ideal as regular power for mills, shops, 
resorts, stores, garages, service stations, 
hospitals, etc. Also invaluable for emer- 
gency or auxiliary standby use. Sizes 13 
to 66 kw. Mail the coupon—now. 


*Depending on average load 
and local price of Diesel fuel 





CATERPILLAR 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC SETS 


Pease se eee se see eee 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
Dept. NW-78, Peoria, Ill. 


We require about kw. per hour; 
or__.. horsepower. Please send de- 
tails of “Caterpillar” Diesel-Electric Sets. 
Name 


Address 
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Willkie and Business Prospects 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Nemination of Wendell Willkie 
as Republican candidate for President 
is potentially the most significant news 
from the point of view of the business 
trend that we have had since the out- 
break of the war last September. It 
may well prove to be the event which 
henceforth we shall look back to as 
marking the beginning of an upswing 
that carried the country to full pros- 
perity. 

The first point to be made in connec- 
tion with the nomination, therefore, is 
that this development needs to be 
sharply distinguished from all the other 
favorable business factors of recent 
months. All of these other developments 
have been of major importance only to 
certain parts of the business system. 
The large purchases of war materials 
here by England and our own enor- 
mous preparedness program, for exam- 
ple, are clearly of this character. They 
will lift business activity substantially, 
probably to a new all-time high as 
measured by the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of industrial production. 
But by and large such improvement 
will be limited to a fairly restricted 
front—airplanes, steel, machine tools, 
etc. 

In the case of the Willkie nomina- 
tion, in contrast, the effects will not be 
restricted to a few lines. Its influence 
will apply more or less equally to all 
divisions of the economic system. 


The reason the nomination will 
have this broad effect, rather than be- 
ing of importance to only a limited field, 
is that it means the primary issue in the 
coming campaign will be, insofar as 
business is concerned, not a matter of 
whether this or that particular law is to 
be repealed, but the question of what 
is the proper method for the govern- 
ment to follow in its regulation of busi- 
ness. 

For the past seven years our econom- 
ic system has been kept in a state of 
depression largely because of bungling 
by the amateur advisers and adminis- 
trators of the New Deal. With few ex- 
ceptions the laws relating to business 
which have been passed during these 
years have been badly needed, and this 
fact has been recognized by the ma- 
jority of businessmen. But also with 
few exceptions the laws have been mis- 
erably drafted. They have been char- 


acterized by inconsistencies, meaning- 
less and confusing phrases, needless re- 
strictions, and, most important of all, 
innumerable provisions giving wide dis- 
cretionary powers to various enforce- 
ment agencies, commissions, 
and bureaus, which in turn have been 
manned by inexperienced zealots. 

Then from these reformers has come 
a constant and bewildering stream of 
prejudiced and arbitrary rulings and 
regulations. And backing up all of this 
has been the endless bombardment of 
investigations, insinuations, and open 
charges against almost every business 
group and politically important indi- 
vidual daring to express disagreement 
with New Deal policies and practices. 
The inevitable result of such a program 
of harangue and harassment has been 
to make businessmen and investors dis- 
trustful of the New Deal—to make 
them, rightly or wrongly, believe that 
this Administration is basically antag- 
onistic to them and approaches every 
problem of regulation in an unfriendly 
attitude. 


The second point to be made in 
connection with the nomination of 
Willkie, therefore, is that it gives busi- 
nessmen and investors a basis for hop- 
ing that we are nearing an end of thie 
sloppy, offhand method of regulating 
business which we have haa for the 
past seven years. In other words, the 
nomination affords at least the possibil- 
ity that we may within a few montlis 
have that restoration of confidence in 
the conduct of the government which is 
so essential to orderly and _ success‘ul 
business planning. 

This does not mean, of course, that 
we are going to have a sudden upsurge 
of business in the next few weeks. 
Willkie is not yet elected by any means. 
So far he has been on a political honey- 
moon. From now on he will be sub- 
jected to a constant smear campaign 
and it is impossible to judge at this 
time what the effect of this will be up- 
on the public. At the moment, there- 
fore, not much change is to be ex- 
pected in the business trend as a re- 
sult of his nomination. But this does 
not alter the fact that, as stated above, 
potentially his selection is the most 
favorable news from the point of view 
of getting full recovery in this country 
that we have had in many months. 


—— | 
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(Continued from page 49) 
maker, the storm had subsided, and Ford 
continued ready and willing to make 
planes, but for American defense only. 


ExpANsIon: Plans to double or triple 
present capacity were announced last week 
by the Curtiss Propeller Division of the 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., Brewster Aeronau- 
tical Corp., Douglas Aircraft Co., and 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. Vultee Aircraft, 
Inc., announced it would increase its pres- 
ent floor space 142 per cent. 





Cotton Schemes 


Only about 10 per cent of the United 
States’ total business is represented by 
foreign trade, but agriculture’s stake abroad 
js much higher than this over-all figure. 
Our farmers normally export 50 per cent 
of their cotton and flue-cured tobacco, 45 
per cent of their prunes and winter pears, 
and 30 per cent of their raisins. For that 
reason, the spread of the war blockade over 
our European markets is cutting deeply 
into our annual $800,000,000 agricultural 
export business. 

Among the crops hit hardest by the war 
is cotton, on which some 14,000,000 Ameri- 
cans depend for their livings. In place of 
exports of about 7,000,000 bales (the ten- 
year average), we can hope to sell only 
about 2,500,000 abroad this year, W. L. 
Clayton, head of Anderson, Clayton & 
Co., one of the world’s largest cotton firms, 
told the Cotton Research Congress last 
week in Waco, Texas. And, although our 
domestic consumption runs only about 
7,500,000 bales a year, we can’t cut pro- 
duction much below 12,000,000 bales with- 
out running into prohibitive relief costs in 
caring for dislocated cotton farmers. 

To help take up the slack of reduced ex- 
ports and our 9,000,000-bale cotton sur- 
plus, the government is currently experi- 
menting with two schemes. One provides 
surplus cotton (100,000 bales last year) 
for making mattresses for the needy. The 
other is a cotton stamp plan—similar to 
the food stamp idea which has moved about 
$16,500,000 worth of surplus farm products 
—now being tried out in Memphis, Tenn., 
and Springfield, Mass., and soon to be ex- 
tended to St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

As a result of these experiments, the 
government now believes that if our cotton 
export markets dried up completely we 
could consume about 11,100,000 bales an- 
nually at home. This was revealed last 
week by Milo Perkins, Department of Ag- 
riculture marketing director, in a message 
to a Farm Bureau Federation meeting in 
Los Angeles. It could be done, Perkins be- 
lieves, by stepping up the mattress pro- 
fram to 600,000 bales a year (cost: $39,- 
000,000) , extension of the stamp plan to 
move 2,000,000 bales (cost: $600,000,000) , 
and substitution of 1,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton for the cheaper and imported jute and 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 








At Both Fairs— 


CONTEMPORARY 
SCIENCE and ART 





representin g 


the UNITED STATES 


- «are combined in two unusual exhibits, each of which 


displays the talents of fifty-three painters — representing 
each state, territory and possession—and three hundred 
International Business Machines Corporation research en- 
gineers and their assistants. These exhibitions will be inter- 
esting and enlightening to all who have an opportunity to 
visit them in the company’s Galleries of Science and Art: 


WORLD’S FAIR OF 1940 IN NEW YORK 


International Business Machines Corporation’s building 


GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
Palace of Electricity and Communication 


















Make your vacation an 
adventure in contrasts— 
enjoy ALL Panama this 
year. The Canal, lifeline 
of the Americas; Colon 
and Panama City high- 
lighted by old-world bazaars, cosmopoli- 
tan clubs, exciting night life... BUT enjoy 
also that OTHER Panama, the republic it- 
self, rich in New World history...a peace- 
ful, leisurely, hospitable land. Visit coffee 
“fincas” high-perched on volcanic slopes 
... laze on tiny emerald isles washed by 
clear green waters... visit primitive Indian 
tribes in their palm-thatched villages. For 
sport, match your skill against the sea’s 
greatest fighters — black marlin, tarpon 
and Pacific sailfish...or hunt “‘tigritos’’and 
the wild tapir. The climate: Delightful the 
year round. Make your plans for Panama 
where the traveler is always ‘‘Amigo’’. 


See your TRAVEL AGENT 
for low-cost all-expense tours. 


PANAMA 
NATIONAL TOURIST COMMISSION 
Apartado 914N Panama, R.deP. 
143 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


























A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken the 
silent, sleeping forces in your own consciousness. 
Become Master of your own life. Push aside all ob- 
stacles with a new energy you have overlooked. 
The Rosicrucians know how, and will help you ap- 
ply the greatest of all powers in man’s control. Create 
health and abundance for yourself. Write for Free 
book, “The Secret Heritage.” It tells how you may re- 
ceive these teachings for study and use. It means the 
dawn of a new day for you. Address: Scribe B. V.O. 


The Rosicrucians 
San Jose —AMORC— CALIFORNIA 
“The Rosicrucians are NOT a religious organization” 
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Wide World 


Elected by Advertising Federation of America: 
Elon G. Borton, president, and Paul Garrett, chairman 


burlap, used principally for bags (tariff 
loss: $5,000,000). The cost of the new 
program naturally would not reduce the 
government payments ($213,557,000 last 
year) to restrict cotton production. 


Significance 





Few informed observers believe we are 
likely to lose our entire cotton export 
market, as envisioned by the government’s 
plan, even if the worst should come in 
Europe. If that should happen, however, 
a much more drastic adjustment would 
have to be made, although the govern- 
ment’s cotton plan might temporarily cush- 
ion the nation’s economy against the shock. 
A surer way of keeping the cotton farm- 
ers on the job is through development of 
new domestic uses for the lint. 





Advertising for Defense 


During the World War advertising 
played a major role in the success of the 
Liberty Loan campaigns and of the draft. 
Its practitioners feel their services may be 
equally useful in helping put over the 
present national defense program, and last 
week the Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica, at its annual convention in Chicago, 
pledged the government all possible as- 
sistance to this end. 

At the invitation of Paul Garrett, vice 
president of General Motors Corp. and 
chairman of the program committee, speak- 
ers discussed aspects of the theme “adver- 
tising’s contribution to the American way 
of living” and how conditions in this coun- 
try might be affected by the current war. 


Driving the theme home, Col. Willard T. 
Chevalier, publisher of Business Week, 
pointed out that by helping to create new 
wants, advertising creates jobs. 

Richard H. Grant, vice president of 
General Motors Corp., referring to at- 
tacks on advertising, urged the fecera- 
tion’s members to “get off the defensive 
and get over onto the offensive” in com- 
bating misconceptions regarding their pro- 
fession. Following that suggestion, the con- 
vention adopted resolutions to “see that 
the public is informed on the economic 
functions of advertising” and to bend 
every effort toward “making advertising 
more believable and more reliable.” 

Turning to the war and the problems 
it has created, Raymond Moley, contribut- 
ing editor of Newsweek, declared the 
United States must lend money in Latin 
America to build export markets there. 

In a discussion of the rearmament pro- 
gram’s effect on industrial production, 
Harry G. Moock, executive vice presicent 
of the Plymouth division of Chrysler 
Corp., said the leading motor companies 
expected “business as usual” in 1941. 

Garrett was elected chairman of the 
federation for the coming year, while Elon 
G. Borton, advertising director of LaSalle 
Extension University, was made presi<ent. 
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Buycott vs. Boycott 


Three months ago the CIO, through 
Harry Bridges’ longshoremen’s union, <e- 
manded recognition as the sole bargaining 
agent for employes of the Euclid Candy 
Co. of San Francisco. After the company 
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refused because it had a two-year contract 
with the AFL, the CIO called a walkout 
and for a week prevented the AFL from 
replacing the strikers. Finally, after fre- 
quent picket-line clashes, the company was 
enabled to reopen under a court injunc- 
tion which restrained picketing. 

Apparently stymied on the strike front, 
the CIO then called for a nationwide boy- 
cott against Love Nest candy bars and 
other Euclid products. But while many 
unions were passing boycott resolutions, 
the tough and resourceful San Francisco 
Employers Council was busy working out 
an idea of its president, Almon E. Roth. 
This developed in a “buycott” drive to 
counter the boycott—an advertising cam- 
paign explaining the jurisdictional row and 
asking public support for Euclid products. 
This increased Euclid’s business 15 per 
cent over normal. 

Last week, Superior Judge Frank T. 
Deasy ended the battle by signing a far- 
reaching restraining order against the CIO. 
This injunction not only banned all forms 
of picketing, intimidation, and boycotting 
but also directed the Bridges group to send 
copies of the writ to all unions which 
passed boycott resolutions, along with in- 
structions that such actions be rescinded. 





France’s Fort Knox 


Ten years ago, in Paris, security-loving 
Frenchmen completed construction of a 
2-acre steel-concrete vault set on bed- 
rock 150 feet below the Bank of France 
and surrounded by an underground stream. 
Air-conditioned, with its own power plant 
and complete hotel accommodations, this 
super-catacomb was both a depository for 
France’s $3,000,000,000 prewar gold hoard 
(second only to ours) and, as conceived 
by one of the Rothschilds back in 1919, 
a place where beseiged bank or even gov- 
emment officials could carry on for weeks 
“independent of the world above.” 

Total war, however, made this subter- 
ranean citadel as useless as the Maginot 
Line. The consensus is that the buried 
treasure was removed before Paris fell— 
one-third had already come to this coun- 
try since September—though no one knows 
how much gold actually got out of France. 
One clue turned up last Tuesday: the 
United States Treasury revealed that our 
cruiser Vincennes, which returned quietly 
from Mediterranean duty a week previ- 
ously, had brought an undisclosed amount 
of French gold purchased by the Treasury.* 

Whatever has happened to the bulk of 
the French hoard, at least the Germans 
have not yet boasted of its capture. Al- 
though in peacetimes the Reich substituted 





"Shortly after the Munich crisis the American 

Navy also was used to transport foreign gold 
(to which we first take title); the light cruisers 
onolulu and Nashville each brought over 
$25,000,000 in bullion from the Bank of 
England. 











“Hurry, Herbert! The St. Regis has 


300 air-conditioned rooms!’ 


St. Regis bedrooms and living rooms, as 
well as all its public rooms, are scientif- 
ically cooled and de-humidified by a central 
air-conditioning plant. 

In these cool and spacious rooms you may 
live comfortably and sleep restfully, undis- 
turbed by either outside heat or noise. But 
they are in great demand—and there are 
only 300 of these rooms. 

Though the Summer comfort of air con- 
ditioned rooms is really “priceless,” our 
usual moderate rates prevail. 
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barter for gold in international trade with 
considerable success—a Ruhr newspaper 
last week declared that a victorious Ger- 
many would base the currency of “new 
Europe” on the “productive achievements 
of labor” (a statement as obscure as the 
fate of the French gold) —there is little 
doubt that Hitler would rejoice over an 
opportunity to add to his skimpy gold re- 
serves for use in commanding war ma- 
terials abroad. And also last week, Dr. 
Albert Degner, secretary of the Board of 
Trade for German-American Commerce 
(New York), stated significantly that 
“there is considerable sentiment in Ger- 
many for reestablishment {after the war] 
of international commerce on a system that 
includes the use of gold.” 


*{ Our own gold stock was boosted to $19,- 
769,000,000 by acquisitions of $342,000,- 
000 during the week ended June 19—the 
largest gain since the devaluation week 
in 1934. 





Buying for Defense 


Under the Strategic War Materials Act 
passed last year, the government has so far 
spent $13,000,000 building up stocks of 
commodities produced outside the United 
States and essential to our national de- 
fense. The chief items include 6,124 short 
tons of tin costing $6,084,820; 86,500 
long tons of manganese, $2,757,868; 64,500 
long tons of chromium ore, $2,106,250, and 
449 short tons of tungsten, $500,944. In 
addition, the Army, Navy, and Treasury 
appropriation measures enacted this spring 
made available $157,000,000 more for the 
purchase of these and other war materials. 

To expand this phase of the defense pro- 
gram even more rapidly, President Roose- 
velt last week signed a bill authorizing the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. to make 
loans and to create corporations for buy- 
ing strategic commodities or expanding 
plant facilities needed for rearmament. 
Jesse H. Jones, Loan Administrator, said 
the RFC might spend up to $250,000,000 
for raw materials under this measure be- 
yond the other funds appropriated. Indic- 
ative of the acceleration of the commodi- 
ty buying program, the National Defense 
Advisory Commission last week arranged 
for the acquisition of 100,000 tons of 
crude rubber from British and Dutch East 
Indian growers, and negotiations were un- 
der way for additional purchases of tin. 





Week in Business 


New Rovte: The United States Lines 
has solved the problem of what to do with 
its luxury liners Manhattan and Washing- 
ton, when they return from their present 
missions in evacuating American refugees 
from the war zones. Barred from their reg- 
ular North Atlantic route by the Neutrality 
Act in November, the vessels operated dur- 


ing the winter to Italy—until that country 
joined the hostilities and the Mediterra- 
nean Sea was closed to American shipping 
last month. Now they will spend the sum- 
mer, fall, and winter shuttling between 
California and New York via Acapulco, 
Mexico, the Panama Canal, and Havana. 
The Washington will inaugurate the serv- 
ice from New York July 26, the Manhat- 
tan on Aug. 9. 


Boms Suetter: The Brooks, Skinner 
Co. of Quincy, Mass., exhibited what it 
called “the first bombproof shelter manu- 
factured in America.” Built of quarter-inch 
steel plates and set on a concrete base, the 
shelters resemble steel tents and can be 


Bombproof steel tent for Americans 


assembled or dismantled in a few hours. 
The unit displayed accommodates five per- 
sons and is designed to sell for $100. Al- 
ready at work on some of the shelters, the 
company is ready to swing into mass pro- 
duction if orders materialize. 


Puastics AND Guass: For a cash pay- 
ment of more than $2,000,000, the Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. bought from the 
Toledo Scale Co. a controlling interest in 
the Plaskon Co., Inc., the country’s largest 
producer of urea-formaldehyde. This mold- 
ing composition is used in a wide variety 
of plastic products including buttons, jars, 
boxes, radio and clock housings, lighting 
shades and electrical fixtures. “While Plas- 
kon will be operated independently, the 
growing relationship of basic plastics to 
flat glass products makes the purchase by 
Libbey-Owens-Ford a natural develop- 
ment,” explained John D. Biggers, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford president. At present plastics 
are used in conjunction with glass for bot- 
tle tops and closures, while automobile 
safety glass is made of a plastic filler sand- 
wiched between two glass sheets. 


PerRsONNEL: President Roosevelt an- 
nounced two more national defense pro- 
gram appointees: Owen D. Young, retired 
chairman of the General Electric Co., to 
help draw up plans for training members 
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of the Civilian Conservation Corps and 
the National Youth Administration as 
skilled technicians in the rearmament 
drive; and Donald M. Nelson, director of 
the Treasury Procurement Division and 
formerly executive vice president of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., to supervise and coordi- 
nate all national defense purchases. In ad- 
dition, Admiral Emory S. Land, chairman 
of the Maritime Commission, was named 
to coordinate shipbuilding activities—mer- 
chant and naval—in connection with the 
defense program. The President also re- 
vealed that he had asked Daniel J. Tobin, 
president of the AFL’s Teamsters Union, 
to become one of his $10,000-a-year ad- 
ministrative assistants . . . George W. 
Vaught, treasurer of Montgomery Ward 
& Co., was elected vice president and treas- 
urer of the B. F. Goodrich Co. . . . George 
H. Pabst Jr., assistant vice president and 
treasurer of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
was promoted to vice president in charge 
of finance, while Howard W. Schotter, as- 
sistant treasurer, was made treasurer . . . 
Edgar M. Queeny, president of the Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., announced that until 
the November election he will serve his 
company only half time—at half pay—so 
he can devote himself to furthering the 
candidacy of Wendell L. Willkie. 


For Derense: Leading railroads indi- 
cated plans to spend some $70,000,000 on 
new equipment, principally in preparation 
for the heavy freight movement expected 
to result from the armament program. 
Outstanding programs: the Pennsylvania 
increased last fall’s $17,000,000 authoriza- 
tions by $10,000,000, while Southern Pacif- 
ic inquiries were estimated at $20,000,000 
by Iron Age. Meanwhile, the Sante Fe be- 
came the first carrier to acquire Diesel 
power for freight service by ordering two 
5,400-horsepower Diesel-electrics from the 
Electro-Motive Corp. (Another General 
Motors division that makes smaller Diesels 
this week announced it was doubling plant 
capacity.) . . . To meet increased kilo- 
watt demand that will follow industrial ex- 
pansion for defense needs, the North 
American Co. boosted its construction 
program for the next two years from $#1,- 
000,000 to $90,000,000. 


MacManus, Inc.: After a quarter of a 
century devoted to the promotion of Clirys- 
ler, Fisher Body, Hupmobile, and other 
automobile accounts, Theodore F. Mac- 
Manus retired from the Detroit agency 
bearing his name two years ago. His prin- 
cipal activity since has been the promotion 
of a chain of Catholic newspapers, but the 
public announcement of that plan three 
weeks ago (Newsweek, June 24) caused 
a major automobile company to request 
MacManus to reenter national advertising 
and administer its account. Accordingly, 
the veteran agency man last week re- 
vealed that he would resume advertising 
activities in Detroit under his old firm 
name of Theodore F. MacManus, Inc. 
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TRANSITION 





Basy Jean, “im- 
mortal” baby of the 
Royal Fraternity of 
Master Metaphysi- 
cians, 1, June 30. 
Nine months ago 
Baby Jean was just 
a baby with an ordi- 
nary future. Today 
—chosen by James 
B. Schafer and his 
Royal Fraternity of 
Master Metaphysi- 
cians as a living ex- 
ample of their doc- 
trine—she is the 
proud possessor of a 
850,000 diamond ring and the limitless pos- 
sibilities of eternal life. Installed at Peace 
Haven, former mansion of William K. 
Vanderbilt at Oakdale, Long Island, and 
now chief retreat of the cult, Baby Jean 
is being exposed daily to the organization’s 
principles of peace, truth, thought, and 
vegetarianism. Strict adherence to all this, 
predicts Schafer, will bring immortality. 
Thus far, Baby Jean has eight teeth, 
weighs about 24 pounds, speaks a few 
words, and toddles with assistance. 





International 


Oris SKINNER, dean 
of the American thea- 
ter, 82, June 28. Now 
retired from a theat- 
rical career that 
spanned 50-odd years 
with the greatest fig- 
ures of the American 
stage, Otis Skinner 
spends his summers 
at Woodstock, Vt., in 
an old white clap- 
board house whose gardens border the 
Ottauquechee River. “In these days,” said 
the veteran in an interview shortly before 
his birthday, “when the world seems to be 
avalanching to destruction, the theater 
more than ever is a refuge for the distract- 
ed.” 


Wide World 


Married: 


Betty McGuuicuppy, 20, youngest 
daughter of Connie Mack, president of the 
Philadelphia Athletics (his real name is 


Cornelius McGillicuddy), and James A. 


International 





NOLEN, Jr., 26-year-old architect, in the 
Church of St. Madeleine Sophie, in Phila- 
delphia, June 27. 


Joun J. Rasxos Jr., 31, son of the 
former chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, and Doturme Lee Bac- 
GIANO, 28, of Los Angeles, Calif., in Alex- 
andria, Va., June 25. He was divorced 
June 5 from his first wife. 


CuarvotTtTe (Cuotrrie) Mitsurn Picx- 
ERING CHEESBOROUGH of New York and 
Connecticut, and Joun B. Wricurt, sports- 
man son of the late B. H. Wright, former 
president of the State Mutual Life As- 
surance Co., in New Haven, Conn., June 
29. It was the third marriage for each. 


Divorced: 





Francis X. 
SHIELDs, tennis play- 
er and movie actor, 
and the former Re- 
BECCA TENNEY of 
Greenwich, Conn., in 
Bridgeport, Conn., 
June 27. They were 
married in 1932 and 
separated six years 
later. Mrs. Shields 
charged that her hus- 
band—who has fre- 
quently interrupted his career as a top- 
flight tennis star with intervals of movie 
acting—was guilty of habitual intemper- 
ance and cruelty. The 
alimony agreement 
gives Mrs. Shields 
their home in Palm 
Springs, Calif., and 30 
per cent of the ace’s 
net income — never 
below $35 weekly. 
Shields is now oper- 
ating a laundry in 
New York City with 
another tennis star, 


Sidney B. Wood Jr. 





International 

















International 


Arrived: 


Dr. Ricarvo J. AtFaro, former Presi- 
dent of Panama and authority on inter- 
national law, on the Ancon from the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone, in New York City, June 
29. The 57-year-old Latin-American states- 
man—twice Panama’s Minister to the 
United States—is now a political refugee, 
escaping after the June 2 elections to the 
United States-controlled Canal Zone. 
“There has been no election in the Repub- 
lic of Panama,” he said. “What took place 
on the second of this month was a farce 
by which a brutal, Nazified dictatorship 
attempted to disguise itself as a Demo- 
cratic government.” 


On the Clipper, Lapy AucKLAND, Amer- 
ican-born wife of the sixth Baron Auck- 
land, who was—before the French sur- 
render—the British assistant air attaché 


in Paris,in New York 

City, June 25. Lady 

Auckland left Europe 

to bring her mother, 

Mrs. Benno Hart, 

and her 9-year-old 

daughter to the safe- 

ty of the United 

States. “Portugal,” 

she said, “is infested 

with Nazis. The Fifth 

Column is in Spain and Portugal and, re- 
gardless of what happens to England, 
Spain and Portugal are gone. It is only a 
matter of weeks, maybe days.” 


Sentenced: 


To three years in prison for evasion of 
$1,216,297 in Federal income taxes, Moses 
L. (Moe) ANNENBERG, owner of The 
Philadelphia Inquirer and former operator 
of a nationwide racetrack information serv- 
ice, by Federal Judge James H. Wilkerson, 
in Chicago, July 1. Annenberg had already 
agreed to pay the government about $9,- 
500,000 in other back taxes and penalties. 
Joseph E. Hafner, his bookkeeper, was 
sentenced to five months in jail. 


Died: 


Cart. Joun E. Anprew, 91, national 
commander of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, of a paralytic stroke, in Quincy, 
Iil., June 30. Illinois chief of the GAR 
from 1936 to 1939, Andrew was elected 
national commander last September. 


Ben Twurpin, 66, famous cross-eyed 
comedian of the silent films, of a heart at- 
tack, in Hollywood, July 1. A pioneer in 
movie slapstick, Turpin achieved his great- 
est fame in the early Mack Sennett com- 
edies. In recent years he had been living 
quietly at his home in Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Joun S. Fisuer, 73, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania from 1927 to 1931, in Pittsburgh, 
June 25. Fisher jumped into the national 
spotlight when, as in- 
coming Governor, he : 
backed the claims of 
William S. Vare of , 
Philadelphia to a seat 
in the United States 
Senate after the “mil- 
lion-dollar” election in 
1926—although Vare 
lost out in 1929 when 
the Senate refused to 
seat him. 








Harris & Ewing 


Lapy Conan Doyte, widow of Sir Ar- 
thur Conan Doyle, the creator of Sherlock 
Holmes, in London, June 27. 


Patrick H. McKenna, 65, chief usher in 
the Executive Offices at the White House, 
of a kidney ailment, in Washington, D.C., 
July 1. Pat—as everyone called him—had 
served every President since Theodore 
Roosevelt, who brought him to the White 
House just 37 years ago. 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


A Clear Call 


a weeks ago there appeared on 
this page the following observations: “The 
cliché expert says that Wendell Willkie is 
a fine man who can be neither nominated 
or elected. Politicians, the most unoriginal 
and superstitious of living creatures, agree 
. . . But, for some curious reason, after the 
professional politicians heave the last shov- 
elful of conversational sod on Willkie’s 
chances, they still cannot leave him for 
dead . . . Willkie’s candidacy survives be- 
cause, however well-established political 
rules may be, there is always someone who 
can finally break them .. .” 

Willkie did break them. And since the 
moment that it became evident he prob- 
ably could—the moment the second ballot 
at Philadelphia was over—the wiseacres 
have been running around explaining how 
the miracle happened. 


“There are literally dozens of ex- 
planations. 

One group, made up chiefly of the very 
small small-fry around some of the van- 
quished ‘contenders, holds that the dele- 
gates who began switching to Willkie on 
the third ballot were really influenced by 
the galleries. 

But it wasn’t the “We Want Willkie’s” 
from the galleries that put Willkie over. 
It was clear to any cool observer that this 
irritated at least as many delegates as it 
won. 

Another explanation has it that the vi- 
tality and enthusiasm of Willkie’s asso- 
ciates created the appearance of a popular 
demand for him. Their very mistakes, ap- 
parently, contributed to the endearing illu- 
sion that Willkie was a great “natural” 
who could survive even political boners. 

Well, there were some mistakes, of 
course. And there’s a lot to be said for 
the theory that when you’ve got a Babe 
Ruth, you’ve got to expect him to strike 
out often. But the formula doesn’t work 
in reverse. You don’t decide that you have 
a Babe Ruth simply because your batter 
strikes out often. The delegates at Phila- 
delphia didn’t take Willkie to their hearts 
simply because of the refreshingly unpro- 
fessional character of his convention strat- 
egy—because of the enthusiasm or boners 
or shrewdness of his supporters. 

A vastly keener insight into the forces 
operating at Philadelphia was provided by 
one of the finest political intelligences this 
country has ever produced—a man, by the 
way, who had been pro-Willkie from the 


start. When the convention recessed, after 
the second ballot, this man, knowing that 
the critical moment was at hand, said this, 
in substance: 

“The fight now is plainly between two 
kinds of people. The first are the lesser 
lights in the political world. And I don’t 
mean any of the candidates. I mean the 
county chairmen, the routineers in the 
world of politics. For them, Willkie’s just 
a Democrat asking to lead them at the 
moment when they think they’re girding 
themselves to march into the promised 
land. To many of them—not a majority, 
but enough—regularity, even though it 
leads to defeat, is better than political 
apostasy which leads to power. Almost 
every instinct they’ve got will swing them 
away from Willkie. All the rules they’ve 
learned about consistency, party service, 
party loyalty, will turn them that way. It 
takes imagination and courage to know 
when to break the rules. You can’t expect 
it of them. At most you can expect to per- 
suade them with the practical argument 
that they haven’t a chance to win with 
anyone but Willkie. 

“Then there’s another group of poli- 
ticians,” my friend went on. “They aren’t 
unsympathetic to Taft or to any of the 
other candidates. It’s simply that they 
sense the extraordinary situation before 
the country this year. They know the 
rules, too. But they’ve got the extra some- 
thing that tells them this is the time to 
throw the book out the window. They’re 
staking their own sense of the times 
against the inertia of tradition. Their in- 
fluence is limited. But every last bit of it 
is going to be exerted in the next hour 
and a half.” 


So it was. When the balloting be- 
gan again it was apparent that Willkie 
had more voluntary assistants in the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium than he had ever 
dreamed of. Here and there, among many 
state delegations, one or two or three be- 
gan to switch to Willkie. These were not 
bossed votes. They were votes cast by men 
whose reasoning told them that the pe- 
culiar circumstances of 1940 demanded a 
new kind of candidate. Thus it became a 
victory of men who were able to appraise 
a wholly extraordinary situation—a sit- 
uation that called for a man with unusual 
political and administrative qualities. 

But it was something more than even 
this. For these men could not conceivably 
have jolted party thinking out of its ac- 
customed grooves if the force of public 
opinion had not been behind them so ir- 
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resistibly. Not—to repeat—public opinion 
as expressed by the galleries. Not even 
public opinion as expressed by the crowds 
outside the convention hall and in the 
streets of Philadelphia—which obviously 
could not have been packed. Not even pub- 
lic opinion as expressed by the avalanche 
of telegrams to the delegates—though that 
helped. Not even public opinion as ex. 
pressed in the Gallup poll—though that. 
too, played a part. Not even public opin. 
ion as reflected by the enthusiasm of the 
working press for Willkie—unparalleled 
since the advent of Roosevelt. But public 
opinion that is gauged by the eagerness 
with which newspapers and magazines 
have been snatched off the stands in the 
past three months; the intentness with 
which the news reports over the radio are 
heard; the national shock produced by in- 
formation about the tragic state of our 
defenses; the speed with which national 
fear has given way to national determina- 
tion to get down to business, making the 
machine tools, the steel, the engines, the 
ships, the planes we must have. It was the 
unmistakable alertness, seriousness and 
chagrin with which the public has reacted 
to the news out of Europe and Washing- 
ton that were the determining factors at 


Philadelphia. 


Lvs only fair to note that the lead- 
ing candidates against Mr. Willkie were 
able and worthy men. Month after month, 
Mr. Dewey has done an extremely im- 
portant job, delivering cogent, informa- 
tive, stirring speeches. Whatever harvest 
the Republican party reaps in November 
will in part spring from the seeds he sowed. 
Taft and Vandenberg have both done dis- 
tinguished work, in and out of the Sen- 
ate, to create the intelligent opposition to 
the prevailing party a democracy must 
have. And the behavior of the two former 
leaders of the party, Landon and Hoover, 
was altogether creditable. According to all 
indications, Hoover did what he could to 
harmonize the elements in the party that 
he once commanded. Landon kept his mind 
open as to all the candidates. Some weeks 
ago he stubbornly refused, as he had the 
right to refuse, to commit himself to any- 
one. He felt that, considering Dewey’s ap- 
parent popularity and his impressive pri- 
mary victories, the New York prosecutor 
had a real claim for consideration. But he 
also felt that unless Dewey could dem- 
onstrate sufficient strength with the dele- 
gates to carry him over in a few ballots, it 
would be ruinous to the party to drag out 
the choice to the “smoke-filled room” 
stage. 

But regardless of the conduct and abili- 
ties of the candidates and the leaders, it is 
clear that it would have been a misfortune 
if the party had failed to nominate Willkie. 
And I know that I ‘share with millions of 
others a profound pride that the ways of 
democracy justified themselves at Phila- 
delphia. 
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